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Revimws AnD OPINIONS 


ADVENTURED VALUES 


APOLOGY 


Hidden traces of inmost personality may be in some 
of these; and, consequent hesitation has deferred the 
launching of such values on theocean of popular indifference. 

Ambition endeavors to present a sincere expression 
of experience in honour and ideals. And that incentive 
prevails, not only in “adventured values,” but also in 
thought, language, rhythms and metaphors, used to 
motivate “truth in the weird;” under which caption are 
collected various weird poems produced during a lifetime: 
and as thus collected, it is not improper_to hope, may 
give a united strength to my readers; only too surely lost 
if commingled as it chanced in other books or collections of 
poems, motivated by passion, love, beauty and philosophy. 
And, for a similar reason of unity, my adventures in the 
field of classical narrative poetry seem more complete 
as here collected — Hero and Leander, immediately next to 
Orpheus and Eurydicé, as shown in this book; and which 
stands next to Myrtella, another narrative poem in that 
field. 


INVOCATION 


Forms of light air on rainbow-wings, 
Open our hearts to hidden things: 
Love in a veil of modest white, 

Faith in world-justice—in the right; 
Hope for the courage of those few 
Sturdily trained in all that’s true; 
Visions of wonder in truth’s mold, 
Flashes of thought from wisdom’s gold; 
Trust in the virtue of great strife, 
Final success beyond this life: 

Open our hearts to hidden things, 
Forms of light air on rainbow-wings. 


WONDER-BEAUTY 


There’s beauty in the glassy sheet 
Wintered over the stream; 

There’s wonder in the glittering sleet, 
Whiter than cold moonbeam. 


There’s beauty in every lovely thing 
Hidden under the snow; 

And all is wonder in the spring, 
When all sweet flowers blow. 


AN OLD PIPE 


This old, used pipe, of little worth, 
Loved so long and well, 

Is far more precious to my heart 
Than words can ever tell. 


While I am holding it I see 
My love in his’ big chair, 
Contented as he dreamed of me, 
When I was young and fair. 


MEMORY— 


Only as the past escapes the mind 
Immortal life is lost, 

And memory is the bridge on which 
Eternity is crossed. 


ULTIMATE— 


Why do you search the ultimate? 
All that is good is near: 

The universe is of your life; 
Happiness is here. 


MYSTERIES 


Voices of the wood and field 
Joyful are the thoughts they yield: 
Every joy of land and stream 
Adds new colour to the dream, 
Soul-woven of the purpled wings 
Conceived in bird-imaginings: 

Felicities of sunlight kissed, 
In Aurora’s May-Day mist— 
Wonderful to him who sees— — 
—— — Mysteries * * * 


IN YOUR EYES 
(To Marie Rosalie) 


I searched the dictionary—X, Y, Z, 
And A, and B, and every letter, through, 
In quest of good words, beautiful, for you.m— 
For Anson, Paul, and I, did each agree 
To write a sonnet of you; certainly 
Old-fashioned, in the way that’s always new;— 
And so, I’ve laboured, and have found a few 
Perfectioned, of all lovely words that be. 


These are the words that seem the best to me; 
Kind, Loyal, Modest, Innocent and True; 
The very best; and I’m quite ready to— — 
Begin it that way. But, unconsciously, 
One glance at you and much to my surprise, 
The sonnet is completed — — in your eyes! 


ADVENTURED TREASURES 


Twilight ascendant: from the ocean’s rim, 
Rolling, the wave in white spray upward flings. 
Like a great spirit, silent on its wings, 

A full-sailed ship starts from the distance-dim: 
A full-sailed ship, four-masted, tall and trim, 
Laden with myrrh and spice, and all rich things 
Excitements to the fond imaginings 

Of long-lost edens and their cherubim: 


Hither from spice-land over the wide sea!— 
Adventured treasures, famed of Araby!— 
Whether good wind or tide, whatever fails, 
Hasten her hither on her true-set sails: 

And for the love of one most dear to me, 
To Him who fails not, pray for gentle gales. 
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A NOBLE PURPOSE 


A noble purpose is in every great 
Achievement; a divine experience, 
Surpassing the most glorious evidence 
Of envied wealth and worshipful estate. 

It is the soul of all who toiling wait 
Delayed success of honest diligence; 
It is the very soul of all whose recompense 
Is good achieved against the trend of fate. 


As Uranus, dim planet, on the verge 
Of our loved universe—edge of our sight— 
Adds power to the powers all planets urge 
From each to other; so, in our life-night, 
Each noble deed prevails — upon the surge 
Of multitudes, unconscious of the light. 


THE WORLD ASLEEP 


The world asleep; and I am still at work; 
My head so dizzy that it seems to reel 
And spin around: at work, although I feel 
Nerve-dead and helpless, as an opiate Turk. 
There’s no relief in sight; for, if I shirk 
Ambition’s impulse, the slow hours will steal 
Clock-ticking on me; their denied appeal 
Wracking the nerve-edge of a brain-sick clerk. 


What wonder? heart-rest never was for me: 
My days in agitated Phantasy; 
My dread-full nights in passion of Despair; 
Despair? — If this worn-out existence were 
Only an essence of lost memory — — 
That all might vanish in a nerveless air. 
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PASSION — 


Love — a lady — 
Passion wild; 

Love and lady; 
Darling child. 


Love — another 
Brought forth, 
After winter 
Had gone north. 


“Come Lily, 
Come Rose! 
Laughter, frolic, 

Summer goes.” 


Children sleeping 
Beautiful dream; 
Lady sailing 
Down a stream. 


Storm-cloud gathers 
Over the sky; 

In the distance, 
A last cry. 


UPWARD — 


Rose — Lily — 
Loved perfumes; 

Lovely — mingled, 
Tangled blooms: 


Soul of Rose — 
Melody springs; 

Lily — music — 
Around her wings. 


Weep not, Lady, 
Do not moan; 

Soul of Rose, 
Upward flown. 


Weep not, Lady, 
Tears for the moon; 
Soul of Lily, 
With you soon. 


ODE — TO THE MOCKING-BIRD 


O, happy songster of an age remote; 
Thy voice melodic from wild savage haunt, 
Gave, of its primal wealth, the painted chief 
Magical threads in his barbaric chaunt. 


Now, when the open eye of slumberous Night 
Rolls onward, silent through the Milky Way, 

Thy song, not drowsy with a sleeping world, 
Glides in our memory to haunt our day. 


How many thousand ages, yet to come, 
Mortals may listen to thy ’raptured notes, — 

May cherish th’ untold treasures in thy joy, 
More golden than the gold the miser dotes. 


What other world can equal that uplift, 

That man-excitement in thy sky-shrilled maze? 
*Tis worth a cut-life for one soul-gained song 

By those are hastened to their end of days: 


By those whose flesh-free spirits in the stars, 
Pacing the galaxies of that exalted throng, 
With glad-held memory of bird-haunting bars 
Shall startle heaven for the soul of song. 
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ODE — TO THE ROYAL GAME OF CHESS 


While sighs are faintly whispered, “Haste, away, 
Crafty old Night will trap you to his lair;” 

In her love-silence Twilight curtains Day; — 
Life-giving Sun deep in her dusky hair; 


It is that doubtful hour, when witches’ dreams 
Work up enchantment in the lights of heaven; 

When all who labour in man’s idle schemes, 
Wait on the verge of slumber, Night has given. 


It is the chosen time when friend meets friend, 
For sleep too early and for work too late; 

Come, let us then, before the hour shall end, 

_ Stage up a chess-game as our wits’ debate. 


Look, how the brave knights charge on eager steeds, 
How subtle bishops practice valued wiles; 

All hither, thither, for the royal needs, 
Protected by their sturdy soldier-files. 


So, on the stage of life, let us array 
Our Principalities, of right combined, 
Truth, Hope and Charity; that all obey 
The regiment of a controlling mind. 
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GOD’S LIFE 


— An Elegy of the “New Day” — 

(In which, the returning spirit of Spring, at first, rejoices, 
as by her power the death-evidences left by departing Winter 
are uplifted into new life: but at last, the same spirit of Spring 
laments; because unconscious life, even in the beauty of 
plants and flowers, succeeds from, and absorbs conscious life.) 


I come, the essence of God’s Life, I breathe 
With loving tenderness on barren snows; 
Tenderly, lovingly, on barren heath; 
I come when Winter first reluctant goes. 


I wander swiftly on my sun-ray wings 

To bowers of beauty from the haunts of death; 
I give to music every bird that sings 

Life-lifted lyrics in life-given breath. 


And when sad Night has fled; when waking Sun 
Flings forth elixirs in the measured hours, 

I filch his chemics, till the day is done; 
Health-tinctured; essenced of night-sleeping flowers. 


Awake! — Life-sweet blooms! — Awake and arise! 
Forlorn for you the heart-sick bird complains: 

Lift up your round cups to those dawn-lit dyes 
Distilled of night dews and day-gathered rains. — 


But oh, the pity of it! think of this; 
The dear child, silent in night-shrouded clay, 
Even, if touched with my compelling kiss, 
Dissolved in God’s Life never knows God’s Day. 
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BLACKSMITH SONG 


O, blacksmith, hammer the glowing steel, 
With a merry, tra la singing! Singing? 
The song that floats as bugle notes; 

In the distance ringing; ringing; 
“Strike while the metal glows; 
Keep the sledge a-swinging; 
Harder; with harder blows, 
Hammer the anvil, ringing; 
Ringing — ringing * — 


O blacksmith, sing for the blacksmith-lass, 
Her eyes lit up with pleasure! Pleasure? 
Sing her the song of “The Blacksmith Strong”’; 
Clink a-clink to the measure — 
“Ho! — the blacksmith knows, 
Love is the game of leisure; 
Money with labour grows; 
Clink a-clink for the treasure.” 


Oh, for the sweetheart; Ho, for the man! 
Show me a couple that’s better! Better? 
Look at her smiles — think of her wiles — 
Where is the man to forget her: 

“Ho! — my trade she chose; 
Chained me with Love’s fetter; 
Chained me a captive, close; 
Hers from the day I met her.” 


ODE — TO OCEAN —1 


Now, as we look out over level space, 

It seems a spirit on the edge appears 
Far, — where the round sky dips 
Into the doubtful mist of ocean; 
No lights among the clouds. 


O mighty Ocean, spirit of our dreams; 

Of whom the forward western world was won 
When superstition’s chains 
Were first unriveted, first broken 
From man’s degraded soul! 


Glowing and glorious under far-flung skies, 
Curving up grandly to the spheres above, 
Thy message never fails; 
Always prevailing, surely guiding, 
Progressive to the west. 


Progressive, in a world of ignorance, 

Thy curved-up visage, level in belief, 
Prompted a Genius-Mind: 
Out of his doubts he pictured visions 
Of continents unseen. 


Turning from home, from all that’s held most dear, 
He and his brave crew pointed to the west; 
Undaunted; bravely sailed: 
Thy hill-curved magic-way. — His dream-felt 
Vision of continents! 
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ODE — TO OCEAN — 2 


Years afterward, great multitudes availed 
To build, on his discovered wild, new homes; 
Keen for their liberty, 
They sought relief from persecution 
Over thy magnet-way. 


What would existence favor, if thy waves 

Were petrified, in death as adamant? 
What demon-days would curse 
The drought-killed carcase of a dead world, 
If naught availed God’s Life? 


Mighty, a deity thou art confessed, 

Imposing legions nourished in thy powers: 
Under thy night-queen’s ray, 
Adoring, they have always worshiped 
The spirit of thy storms! 


O, Deity Supreme, of grander spheres, 

Look down upon us from unmeasured height, 
From view unlimited; 
Tell us if life-controlling Ocean 
Is equalled in your stars! 
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THE WHITE CROSS—1 


It is winter now, but surely, 
In our hearts we feel the truth: 
Just as spring with magic whisper 
Breathes her welcome on the land, 
Flashing from a tangled thicket 
To the white cross in that field, 
Gayly birds will light upon it, — 
Chirp and whistle, — whistle, chirp. 


Birds will perch there, gay, defiant, 
Reckless in the nipping wind; 
No place else can fit their purpose; 
All the trees were shot away: 
But the flowers will gladly hear them; 
They will lift up wondering eyes; 
They will whisper when the wind blows; 
They will laugh when shines the sun: 


And the roots, beneath, will hear them, 
Will awake their dormant sprouts, 
Till they almost choke the flowers, 
In a message of new life: 
And at last the tangled bushes, 
With a wealth of leaf and bloom, 
Will completely hide the white cross 
From the sight of flitting birds. 
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THE WHITE CROSS — 2 


Neither wise are we nor learnéd 
But we both can prophesy 
How the years will slip — too quickly — 
By that man-forsaken field, 
While the moisture from those bushes, 
Oozing from their mass of roots, 
Will attack the hidden white cross, 
As it falls in slow decay. 


And to think of one dear spirit; 
One who loved, in this brief life, 
She who sighed while birds were singing; 
Think of her in that sad field; 
When she cannot find the token 
Almost crumbled into dust; 
Only think of her dear spirit — 
She who wept, and loved and wept. 
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BULLETS OF REASON —1 


Mischievous love attacks the heart, 
Denied the voice of reason; 

Every base passion must prevail, 
Deprived a sober judgment. 


* * * * 


Contact of flesh is not pure love; 
True love is of The Spirit; 

The very essence of God’s Life; 
It cannot be degraded. 


** * * * 


True love, exalting, purifies, 
Hallows in heaven’s music 

The utmost of an errant soul, 
Departed from its evil. 


* * * * 


Visions of perfect purity 
Exert a strong attraction, 
Compellant on the noble soul 

That rises to devotion. 


* * * * 
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BULLETS OF REASON — 2 


After a passionate excess 
Remorse calls out to conscience; 

Oh, let that voice alone decide 
Against all calculation. 


* * * * 


Life was not given for abuse, 
It is a gift to cherish; 
Ignore frivolity’s appeal, 
Time gained and used is precious. 


* * * * 


Surely, the frail, the simple heart, 
Must lean to find protection; 

Never betray that sacred trust; 
Determine to be noble. 


THE TURN OF TIME 


THE TURN OF TIME 
JANUARY — 


How cold the first days of the new year, 
How frosty the clear nights feel; 

The north-wind has called out his armies, 
Icicles brighter than steel. 


The fields that were covered with green grass, 
With daisies, a short while ago, 

Now dazzling, from sunrise to sunset, 
For miles upon miles of white snow! 


The very stars, highest in heaven, 
Are deep in the ice-bound stream; 

Tall trees have reversed their long branches — 
A world in a wizard’s dream. 


A faery romance has enchanted 
The forest, the stream and the plain; 
But I sigh for a sweeter day coming, 
Of meadows refreshed in the rain. 


FresRuary — 


Now comes the last month of cold winter, 
The shortest of all the long year; 

The mornings, perhaps, are too chilly, 
But the warm spring soon will be here. 


The air is delightful and bracing, 
The shouting boys caper at play, 

And the early lamb skips on the hillside 
When the rising sun wakes up the day. 
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THE TURN OF TIME 


The barren tree-branches are covered 
With armies of quarrelsome crows; 

But singing-birds, doubtless, will soon come 
To tell us of hope for the rose. 


When the reign of winter is over, 
When the robin is seen on the wing, 
The world will forget all those dead days, 
In songs of the coming of spring. 


Marcu — 


The farmer will boast of his green fields, 
His blossoms that nod in the air; 

Will question, “In all your great city, 
Is anything lovable there?” 


The children, a thousand, a thousand, 
That romp in the busy street, 

Oh, they are the blossoms to love best, 
The country has nothing so sweet. 


Make haste, my good man, at your planting, 
Go up to the city for rest, 

Where even March winds are not thought of, 
Where life is the quickest and best. 


Make haste, my good clerk of the city, 
Be quick at your ledger and pen; 

Go, take a good rest for the warm sun 
Must conquer old winter again. 
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THE TURN OF TIME 


APRIL — 


A thrill of God’s Life is awaking 
The leaves of the old oak trees; 

The streams that were chained by the winter 
Are singing their way to the seas. 


The north-wind has fled to his arctic; 
The south-wind is glad of his place; 

The birds from the warm south bring tidings, 
Wind-favored wide-winged in the race. 


The wonders of life are beginning 
To open in blossom and leaf; 
And mysteries working in silence 
Are almost beyond our belief. 


The earth is renewed in the warm sun, 
The fields are refreshed in the rain; 
The beauty of April awakened, 
The world has been born again. 


May — 


All through the heat of two summers 
We idled as pleased us best; 

We read and conversed on all subjects 
But love — that was filling my breast. 


You kept me in doubt, till I wondered 
If you had a mind of your own; 

It was, “Yes and no; yes and I guess not”; 
On anything — known or not known. 


THE TURN OF TIME 


But, listen — until I have finished; 
The best month for mating is, May; 

The world loves the old, old story; 
The world goes a-courting May-Day. 


You tell me you cannot, you will not; 
But fate is recorded above; 

No matter what words you have spoken, 
Your eyes have declared it — you love. 


JUNE — 


Oh, tell me a month in the round year 
That’s better or brighter than June! 

Can you think of a time that will suit you 
So well for the honey-moon? 


The future may bring us great riches, 
Or poverty, trouble and care; 
Whatever our union may lead to, 
No need to give up to despair. 


If one may give buffet to danger, 
In spite of the fiercest gale, 

Then two with united endeavor 
In safety are sure to sail. 


My work is all settled, in good shape, 

For three months, and one or two more; 
And all is prepared for a grand time; 

A summer-dream, by the sea-shore. 
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THE TURN OF TIME 


JULY — 


The round moon is sailing above me, 
This tropical night of July; 

Alone, I am dreamily swinging 
In my hammock under the sky. 


And the leaves are weaving a soft light. 
In patterns of shadowy lace; 

My fancy is building a castle, 
In a wonderful lonely place. 


My castle is larger and grander 
Than anything built of stone; 

From the days of remotest dark ages 
Its equal has never been known. 


My castle of air is no fiction, 
And when I surrender this world, 
Its walls will be standing securely, 
Its banners will never be furled. 


There’s more to this life than mere substance, 
Substantials may melt in a cloud, 

A dream may be rock-like, substantial, 
When the dreamer is wrapped in a shroud. 
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THE TURN OF TIME 


Aveust — 


Tis sultry and hot — the forest and field 
Are losing their verdure and sheen; 
The sky is like brass and the heat-waves 

Are shimmering out of the green. 


The wild bees are making sweet honey; 
The green grass is making sweet hay; 

The tall corn is making its gold grain; 
Kind nature is having her way. 


Come quickly — away from this dry heat, 
That swims in the meadows and trees! 

Jump into the car! let us drive where 
Old ocean can give us a breeze. 


Of all the twelve months of the long year 
For pleasure and profit and rest 

Hot August, I claim, of good reason, 
Is, after all, one of the best. 


SEPTEMBER — 


We surely can call it a grand time; 
Our outing is over at last: 

Remember — talk — talk of September; 
As perfect as summer, just passed. 


I’ve wandered before on this green grass, 
But never did equal these days; — 
While you and I, ramble together, 
Talk, talk, — as I dream of your ways. 


THE TURN OF TIME 


Those walks through the green woods at daybreak, 
Those talks in the shade of tall trees; 

Those whispering dreams in the still night, 
Blue water, white-capped in the breeze. 


Heart-rested, quite ready for all things, 
Hard battles, the world and its ways; 

Our nerves and our muscles, taut — keyed up — 
Come on with your strenuous days! 


OcToBER — 


The time for a poet is autumn; 
When plans of the year come to fruit; 
Before the dear birds of the forest 
Have left it deserted and mute. 


The knowledge that winter-winds howling, 
Remorseless, will strip the trees bare, 

Must make the last days of October, 
Though lovely, more lovely and fair: 


More lovely while brooks are smooth-gliding 
From forest-shade into the light; 

Glinting and sparkling and glowing 
In sunrise, in sunset, in night. 


Already some trees have turned colour; 
Frost-nipt when the mornings were cold; 

Glance up from the verdant rich valley, 
The hill-tops are flaming in gold! 


THE TURN OF TIME 


NoOvEMBER — 


The squirrel has thought of the winter, 
Has garnered a goodly store; 

And now he but frisks in the meadow 
When the morning is crispy and hoar. 


The birch and the maple are stripping 
Their vestures of crimson and gold, 
Are making a blanket to shelter 
The violets all from the cold. 


And let us rejoice in November, 
Though winter is almost here, 

And count up our manifold blessings, 
That hallowed a bountiful year. 


In autumn we toiled at the harvest, 
And gathered a goodly store, 

And soon we may laugh by the fireside, 
While winter winds how] at the door, 


DECEMBER — 


Old Time is alone in his graveyard, 
Surrounded by solitude vast, 

Lamenting the loss of his children — 
The years he has slain in the past. 


And soon he must bury another, 
And add to the tale of his woe; 
The last of his children must vanish, 

Under December snow. 
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THE TURN OF TIME 


A million Decembers lamented, 
A million the future must bring; 

But man, while his winters are numbered 
Will wed and rejoice and sing. 


He sees in the joy of his children 
A pledge of his future days; 

They'll rise in the glory of good health 
While the strength of his youth decays. 


—_ 


CHRISTMAS 


While this old world, deprived of summer days, 
Turns in the dark hours of December’s cold, 
Our dreams may light up the encroaching haze, 
That gathers always, as young eyes grow old: 
And, even as those ancient-fabled men 
Chose from a pagan festival that hour 
The day-star turns to lengthened days again; 
And through the impulse of religious power 
Made of old darkness days of new delight; 
Jewels, the richest of two thousand years; 

So, in the grey mist of this caroled night, 
I choose the sweetest memory that endears 

The halo of our love, and send to you 

A Merry Christmas! old and always new. 
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TRUTH IN THE WEIRD 
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TRUTH IN THE WEIRD 


UTMOST — 


There’s a path from happy meadows, 
Shaded always from the sun; 
Turning, winding into shadows, 
Where the days and nights are one; 
Where the heart is never gladdened 
By the dance of twinkling feet; 
Where the soul is ever saddened 
By the utmost man can meet. 


Ghostly-moving throngs forever 
Glide along that winding way: 
Not a smile — — ah, joy can never 
Give that woe to light of day! 
Silent all, — no mournful burden 
Quavers from their stifled throats; 
Not a groan is ever heard on 
Any breeze that round them floats. 


Ah that weird air! — (gathered dead-sighs) 
In that deep unearthly gloom, 

Has enthralled their lacking, lead-eyes, 
Fixed on their eternal doom; 

They must wend in slow progression, 
Through that silent, poison-air, 

In a slow, unturned, procession, 
To, — The Utmost of Despair. 


TRUTH IN THE WEIRD 


GHOULS — 


Arise from the grave, my sweet, 
Come up from your gloomy bed, 
Away, to the city to meet 
The ghost of your darling dead! 


Come up! come up, from the gloom, 
To the city just over the way; 
Come up! from the cold, cold tomb — 
Your darling boy died today! 


Come up! come up, from the grave, — 
His spirit is waiting for you — 
But oh, what a feast the ghouls will have 
On all that is held from the blue. 
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NYMPHOMANIA — 1 


Forth from his bare and simple cell, 
Should the true poet gladly leave, 
So, in abandon he may weave 
Garlands of joy the world to tell? 
And is it best, in this new day, 
For those to squander life away 
Who in high solitude should dwell? 


The tales of subtle ways, that dare, 
Prized by the careless child of time, 
Uncounted bards have wrought in rhyme; 
The chronicles of sin-despair 
That probe the depth of hell’s abyss, 
Leaving no touch of hoped-for bliss, 

Are seldom subjects of their care. 


In mantle of the purest white, 
As silent as a moving star, 
As silent as all spirits are, 
A sweet form in the blue-dark night, 
Slowly moves to a place unclean, 
Stealthily enters, all unseen 
A palace of diseased-delight. 


She stops and shudders, as with fear, 
Viewing the vistas of that hall, 
Where, seems it, the most light foot-fall 
Must vibrate the most vapid ear; 
Where each device on arras old, 
A moving phantom seems to hold — 
Shadows that vanished will appear. 
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And there one Shadow, half-outlined, 
Vague as her frightened thought can paint, 
Appears upon her view, as faint 
As any ghost that haunts the mind: 

So dim her eyes can hardly trace 
The shifting form and doubtful face, 
Obscurely shown and undefined: 


The wraith of a forbidden love — 
Wedge of her ruin — wreck of those days 
When maiden Trust, in all her ways 
Hovered around her as a dove; 

When her clean spirit, then so pure, 
Leaned on the sterling truth — — secure 
In mysteries, god-known, above. 


And now, it seemed that Shadow willed 
Some dubious act, some witchery, 
Some scheme of impious treachery; 
As all around the air was filled 
With swoon of odours — poison-musk — 
Filtered from out the dubious dusk, 
Of leprous orient distilled. 


And a cold dread, an icy chill 
Into her bosom slowly crept. 
Benumbed of life, it seemed she slept 
In standing posture, white and still, 
Arms wide-extended, open-eyed, 
As might a sad ghost, petrified, 
When life had ceased, in bloom and thrill. 
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As if a brooding bird, asleep, 
Should suddenly awake to see 
A serpent, glint-eyed stealthily 
Preparing for the fatal leap; 
So she awoke, from her death-dream, 
Into the glow of a strange gleam 
Forth-rayed of dense night — the most deep. 


Back through the gate she would have passed, 
Swift as a bird when noise-alarmed; 
But as the bird of fable, charmed, 
Under an evil-eye held fast; 
Or even as an oaf of dreams, 
Helpless she stood in fitful gleams, 
Doubtful of light, that Shadow cast. 


And that light-edging Shadow, swept 
From the dark cess-pool of dark sin, 
Penetrated, poisoned her skin; 

Stained the lily, so long was kept 
Jealous of early purity: 

A shadow-blot it seemed to be 

The slime-filth of a snake-head crept. 


Her very flesh dissolved away, 
As steam-waves in a blister-sun; 
And moving blotches, flecked upon 
Her outline in a maze of gray, 
Dissolved all slowly; till at last 
She faded; mingled in the vast 
Unseen — as in black night the day. 
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TRUTH IN THE WEIRD 


ASTROLOGY ANCIENT 


What lamps illumine sockets of lost eyes, 
Once deep in lore of Egypt’s antique day? 
Where is the knowledge of those kingly-wise, 
Whom wings of Fable wafted all away? 


We stand upon an eminence of Thought, 
Erected by the myriad building-years; 
And the long quest of millions, ever-sought, 
Dissolves, miraged, amid a mist of tears. 


There is no quest, no bourn of murmured pride! 
There is no Future-Past-and-Present! All those vain 
Imaginations, never lived and died, — 

Nor even moved, pulse-quickened in world-pain. 


Come, now, ignoring blunder-king Crook-Chance, 
Deny this blunder, and that chance deny! 
To Nothing ending, Nothing is the dance! 
Of Nothing started, Life can never die. 


TRUTH IN THE WEIRD 


ELEMENTAL — 


Grieving among the clouds on your neglect 
O elemental spirits of the past, 
What futile futures do your tears forecast; 
Or, time-compelling, how may they affect 
The victims of mortality’s defect? 
Sluggard though seeming, yet approaching fast 
Out of imagined terrors, to the vast 
Complexity where all of hope is wrecked? 


Weep then, among the clouds, and mourn: 
Or, ghostly, wandering down the misty wind, 
Your tears, your sighs let mingle in our woe, — 
For we may weep as you do. We were born 
As you were — even of the flesh that sinned; — 
And as you went, so shall we surely go. 


THE CALL OF THE CROWS —1 


After a great battle, the mind may speculate upon what 
becomes of the many souls, instantaneously separated from their 
bodies. The Battle of the Marne was so terrible and sangui- 
nary, that spirits, souls, mingled after that battle; and so inter- 
fered with each other, that many were indefinitely held as low- 
lying clouds over the field. Birds, crows and vultures had 
difficulty in flying through that mist of thickly mingled souls. 


Some spirit lamented this in spirit-words, melodious and 
rhythmical. This rhapsody as here written, is from the 
haunting words of that disembodied spirit. 


1 


A cold mist was silently falling, 
One morning not far from the Marne, 
On a field where a battered old barn 
Was haunted by garrulous crows — 
Insistent — unceasingly calling — 
Persistent as everyone knows; — 
But always more ghostly and weird 
The silence increased with their calling! — 
And ever more ghastly appeared 
The mist as a mystery falling, 
Unholy, unearthly, appalling. 


2 


A heavy white fog — from the clouds — 
Was held in that mist — God wist! — 
Or was it the ravelling shrouds 
Of spirits like shadows uprist? 
Of shadowy phantoms around 
Sad bodies on meadow and mound, 
All sodden and rotten, forgotten, 
Where glory swept over the ground? 


THE CALL OF THE CROWS — 2 


3 


So many they were that not any 
Could rise through the mist o’er the plain, 
But gathered as fog where the fenny 
Reeds wept in the reek and the rain. — 
So many the multitudes slain, 
The bravest endeavour might never 
A single soul liberty gain. — 
Alas, to be reeking forever; 
In misty confusion to lie on 
Each other, forgotten, forlorn; 
Sad spirits, unbodied, to sigh on 
That heavy-held fog of the morn. 


4 


And so the black crow, the foul vulture, 
That hover or cover that field — 
Ah pity the peasant shall culture 
That field for a bountiful yield! — 
The crow and the vulture sepulture 
Not only the flesh that is rent, 
But even the air they are breathing, 
The misty air winnowed with wings, — 
All seething with spirit-forms pent! — 
The air they are breathing is seething 
With many a phantom that clings 
To the carrion crow or the vulture, 
From misty winds winnowed with wings. 
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THE CALL OF THE CROWS — 3 


5 


Oh hark to the call of the crows! 
O’er the field by the battered old barn, 
The battle-scarred barn where the Marne 
In reedy weeds wandering flows! 

Oh hear you not weeping and wailing, 
An undertone wafted from there 

By the birds that are calling and sailing, 
On sluggard wings over that air — 

An undertone, always persistent, 
In the call of the haunted black crows; 

Heard plainly, distinct and insistent; 
The call of the garrulous crows? 


THE VALLEY MYSTERIOUS — 1 


In a valley called Mysterious, 
There two winding rivers flow: 
One with current, dark and serious, 
Moves methodically slow; 

But the other flashing brightly, 
Seems to run, 

Leaping lightly laughing sprightly, 
To the sun. 
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THE VALLEY MYSTERIOUS — 2 


In the morning when the glowing 
Sun awakes the radiant sky, 
You can see that river flowing, 
Swiftly by. — 
If you wander or you linger 
On its margin — anywhere — 
You will see a ghostly finger 
Moving upward through the air. 


And that river from the valley, 
From your feet where you may stand, 
Will appear to leap and sally 
From the land; 
Will appear to rise to heaven, 
To the sun that brings the day, 
As a ghostly power is given 
By the hand that points the way. 


As it leaps and whirls and dashes 
Through the valley to your feet, 
Fragrant odours where it splashes, — 
Swooning sweet, — 
Float with sounds that musically 
Quiver — shiver — everywhere ; — — 
But above the lovely valley, 
Where the river floats in air 
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THE VALLEY MYSTERIOUS — 8 


From the spot your feet may stand on, 
Whence it rises to the sun, 

Every sense of earth abandon — 
Every one; — 

For the sweetest and the rarest 
Things of earth, 

And the dearest and the fairest 
Seem to be of little worth. — — 


But the river dark and serious, 
Oh beware! 

In that valley, called Mysterious, —— 
Falsely fair, — 

It is winding smooth and slowly 
To the west, 

Where the sun has settled lowly — 
Into rest. 
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THE LAST OF LOST EDEN 


It is recorded in the Talmud, that Adam had a 
wife before Eve, whose name was Lilis — or Lilith. 
She refused to submit to Adam, and, being supplanted 
by Eve, became a spectre. 

And there is a tradition, that when Jehovah 
forbade Adam and Eve the Garden of Eden, He told 
them it should be unknown and lost to man through 
many ages, until The Millennium, and then returned 
to their race unchanged. Immediately, after their sad 
departure, it was hidden south of the Kaspian Sea, 
in the mysterious Mountains of Kaf, where neither 
Death may change its beauty nor Life nor Motion, 
until the day of its return to their redeemed children. 

And in this hidden garden, this mysterious Para- 
dise, Lilith must abide, where all is life, yet silent, 
immovable, unchangeable as death; and she must 
guard and watch that no motion nor growth, nor 
decay, may mar its beauty or change it, until re- 
turned to the children of Adam— exactly as he left 
it when he fled from the anger of Jehovah. 
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THE LAST OF LOST EDEN —1 


1 


Oh, what is the reason God willeth 

That nothing shall ever dissever 

The last of lost Eden from Lilith — 
Lost Eden surrounded, 
Secreted and bounded 

By river and mountain and sea? 


2 


A secret, unspeakable terror 

Broods over that beautiful glen ; 
Long hidden and silent, — but fairer 

Than garlands in gardens of men. — 

Oh never, oh never again, 

The billing of doves in the trees ! — 
The thrilling of birds in the thickets, 
The shrilling of summer-glad crickets, 

The humming of diligent bees! 


3 


The lily-sweet atmosphere — haunting — 
Where motion is none to be seen! 

The blossomy branches enchaunting, 
That ever loll over the green, —— 

Bedabbled in water where ripples 
Unmoving for ages have been! — — 

And petals the sun never stipples, 
Redoubled in velvety sheen 

Of glassy deep pools, where the pale dawn 

Has lingered since long the sun failed on 


THE LAST OF LOST EDEN —2 


His journey through violet skies ;— 
Through skies of the lost Paradise ; — 
Where never again the moon dips 
Away from the shadow-sea, sailed on, 
Down, down as the dark night slips! 
Where winter winds never have wailed on 
Their chilling wings willing for killing! — 
Where blossoms the cold never strips, 
Refreshed in the dew that not drips, 
On leaning light stems are not paled on 
The water no thirsty bird sips. 


4 


What is it — a sin, a sad error 

That lurks as a spirit of evil, 

That haunts as a feeling of terror, 

In silent, hushed vistas, primeval, 
Untouched by the folly of man? — 
What is it, a curse, a witch-ban — 

A sinuous monster in there pent, 
Pervading the sinister air — 

The breath of a dragon, a serpent, 
That fetters the life that is there? 


5 
Oh, call her not, name her not human, — 
Supreme where the motionless lives ! —— 
Alone, the frail shape of a woman 
That mystical, silent land gives 
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THE LAST OF LOST EDEN —3 


A shadow of human dominion ! — 
For never a beast in a den, 
Nor even a newt in a fen; 
For never a spirit nor pinion, 
Nor even a leaf of the trees, 
Can quiver or shiver the river, 
Can wake up the motionless breeze! 


6 

The shadowy shadow of Lilith, 

That lonely lost creature must be, 
In the last of lost Eden, God willeth, 

Surrounded by mountain and sea ; — 
Shut in from the wailing and sorrow, 
That surges around her forever !— 
Where never a mortal can sever 
The last of the past from the morrow. 


1 


Oh, that is the reason, God willeth, 

That nothing shall ever dissever 

The last of lost Eden from Lilith — 

Lost Eden — — surrounded, and bounded 
By river and mountain and sea. 
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HERO AND LEANDER 


The love story of Hero and Leander has been one of 
the most admired love stories: and, it has been considered 
one of the most beautiful subjects for poetry, over a 
period of two thousand years. It was first given to the 
world, so far as we know, by Ovid, when it appeared in 
his collection of poems entitled “The Heroides” which 
were published before the death of Jesus. This poem 
by him on Hero and Leander was translated in the seven- 
teenth century, into English verse (heroic couplets) by 
Nahum Tate, author of that well known, most beautiful 
hymn, “As Pants the Hart,” and his translation was pub- 
lished in a book, edited by Dryden, entitled “Ovid’s 
Epistles.” 

Owing to some negligent author’s opinion, the story 
of Hero and Leander was long supposed to have been 
originally written by Musaeus; and, therefore, Ovid did 
not get the credit to which he was entitled. There were 
two important Greek men by the name of Musaeus, one 
of whom lived before Ovid; the other was known as 
Musaeus Grammaticus, and flourished in the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D. This latter poet lived in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. 

Our English poet, Christopher Marlowe, translated 
in the sixteenth century part of this poem by Musaeus 
Grammaticus, entitled “Hero and Leander” but died 
before he had completed a third of it. Therefore, the first 
notable English poem on the subject appeared in the 
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sixteenth century. George Chapman, the well known 
English dramatist, completed the translation after Mar- 
lowe’s death. The work of the two poet-translators 
cannot be considered a unit in style quality, and interest. 
Chapman’s portion, has not been considered equal to 
Marlowe’s portion. 

From the above facts it may be questioned, why 
anybody should undertake to write on this subject in the 
twentieth century. The answer is very simple: — Ovid, 
a great Latin poet, did not give a complete account of this 
tragic love story. What he wrote was naturally superb, 
owing to his genius, but he did not exhaust his subject. 
Musaeus Grammaticus, who wrote his poem in Greek, 
wove the story into a very beautiful short epic and, as 
above stated, it was translated by Marlowe and Chap- 
man; but these authors all based the motive of the poem 
on the supposition of illicit love; and gave as a reason 
for Leander swimming the Hellespont that the priesthood 
of Venus, and her parents, were opposed to their love. 

A more careful investigation shows us that Hero, 
being a vestal of Aphrodité, was in the grip of a depraved 
clan of priests who at that time were corrupt in the worship 
of their goddess. 

It should be observed in this poem I have used the 
names Venus and Aphrodité, to a certain extent, as 
interchangeable, and at the same time have maintained 
some difference in the way they were worshipped. To 
the Asiatic Greeks, Aphrodité was the Goddess of Love 
and their worship of her was even more corrupt than 
the worship of Venus who was the Goddess of Love of the 
Latins. For that reason at the end of the poem Hero 


called on Venus rather than Aphrodité because she had 
been used so badly by the priests of Aphrodité. Naturally 
she turned to the Goddess of Love who was best known 
at that time next to Aphrodité. 

Quotation marks, controlling Leander’s musings, have 
been omitted occasionally, for dramatic effect. The time 
of action accounts for variations in the weather. 

It is hardly necessary to mention Thomas Hood’s 
very beautiful poem, “Hero and Leander,” because he 
did not give us the story in his work. His “Hero and 
Leander,” is almost limited to a description of mermaids 
and the drowning of Leander: and although his work 
should be characterized “beautiful,” with equal propriety 
it may be termed monotonous. 


Hero and Leander 


Greetings, dear Maid of Sestos! He who sends 
By this late messenger, had rather bring 
Love in his person; even from the ends 
Of utmost empires. — But the Tempest-King, 
Regardless of my love-protesting, raves — 
Increasing — ruffles on the roughened waves. 


Such were the words Leander had essayed 
To send by letter to his Hero, who, 
Waiting for him while he was storm-delayed, 
Already wailed his death, as if she knew 
That he had ventured, reckless in despite 
Of wind and wave, to swim to her that night. 


Some God, he said, is hostile to our vows, 
Else would the storm be quelled that bars my way. 
Look from your high tower! See the billows rouse! 
Angry as curst wolves cheated of their prey! 
Black-pitch the heavens blacken Heaven’s light; — 
Crashing; — the ship-lights vanish in the night! 


Such words Leander, hindered by that sea, 
Either to swim or cross it in a boat, 
Imagined, as he paced in agony 
The wet shore — even dreamed his heart might float 
Over the waves, over the clouds, and bring 
His love to Hero, bird-like on the wing! 
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My heart, he dreamed, is but a love-writ scroll! 
Dove-winged, ignoring this uncertain sea, 
I skim upon the clouds to her tower-goal; 
Tap on her casement, that she comes to me, — 
Wide-eye in wonder if a God may dare 
His rainbow pinions on this rainbeat air. 


Look, how she reaches out her hand for me! 
Touches me, kisses me with loving lips! 
Hastens to tear my bands away, that she 
May sooner spell the wealth of love, that slips 
Lavishly-loving from my heart-writ scroll; 
Silent while Jupiter’s loud thunders roll! 


Over the waves I look forth towards her shore, 
My spirit carried where I cannot go; 
And, busy-brooding in the black storm’s roar, 
The high stars blacker than the waves below; 
My dreaming soul is sure that from her tower 
A well-trimmed lamp now times my love-pledged hour. 


Thrice I have thrown my garment on the sand; 
Thrice I have stripped to try and prove the way! 
Buffeting billows with determined hand, 

Eager to gain upon enforced delay; 
Thrice the great surging billows have defied 
Misfortuned efforts and my youth denied. 


Even my prayers are hushed in buffetings, 
Increasing ever as black Tempest blows 
On ice-mailed Boreas, whose frigid wings 
Shuttle so bitterly betwixt rains and snows! 
Come to me, gentle Gods of soothing airs; 
Baffle this wind-storm for my love-true prayers! 


e 
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HERO AND LEANDER 


So, as he prayed, complaining at his fate, 
He wondered if dear Hero, in her tower 
Yet lived, secure against the schemes and hate 
Of priest-tormentors. Helpless in the power 
Of that storm-night, his wearied heart at last 
Took some relief in dreams of what had passed: — 


Dreaming, he sat down on a stone, near by, 
And while he looked out on the high, black sea, 
That seemed to mingle in the low black sky, 

His heart-voice questioned his fond memory 
Of all his love-adventure, — as it seemed, 
In words part spoken, and, perhaps part dreamed. 


Who can forget, he mused, the Festivals, 
Luxurious, in the Grove of Sestos held 
When luscious summer into autumn falls, 
Before the red rust settles on the field? 
Such was the time my heart lost first in gain; 
Your love-lit smiles my solace and my pain. 


Who can forget it as you waved your wand, 
Flaming in circles by the altar-fire, 
While back and/forth your white-robed singing band 
Chaunted of Aphrodité’s love-desire? 
Can I forget the love-light in your eyes, 
Unconscious answer to unconscious sighs? — 


Forget the time passed over us as dreams, 
While we met often when the moon was bright? — 
What is that sweet hallucination seems 
To fill our very essence with delight, 

When true-love, hindered, overcomes against 
Destructive plottings, — even as commenced? 
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In that sweet folly, a vain paradise, 
Those moon-lit rambles in that lovers’ grove, 
The wards of Aphrodité, under skies 
Perfect in nature, perfect in our love! 
Why should a thought be given or a fear, 
Of any accident or danger near? 


There, as our hallowed love increased; again, 
And frequent, as I met you in your grove, 
I pled with you; until against all men 
You promised quittance of that Court of Love; 
You fixed upon the next night, without fail, 
For secret flight from Aphrodité’s Pale. 


That next night, then, I went to your resort, 
The Grove of Sestos, as agreed, from there 
To flit with you from Aphrodité’s Court: 
But after two days, searching everywhere, 
With no success; at last a priestess gave 
Suspicious insight into something grave. 


Alarmed, I hurried from that lovers’ grove 
Down to the seashore . . . up and down again, 
Till suddenly I thought a mermaid dove, 

So quickly she was hid beneath the main: 
Almost deceived, I thought my erring sight 
Portrayed a phantom, silvered out of night: 


For, presently, from waves I saw arise; 
Was it a mermaid, foam-white from the deep? — 
Was it a Goddess, radiant as the skies? — 
A radiance, moon-white of Night’s jewelled steep? — 
A vestal virgin, purified of earth, 
Veiled in the sanctity of Nature’s birth? — 
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Soon she was standing on the wave-swept shore; 
White-innocent, and not aware of me? 
Standing in all simplicity before 
My startled eyes, as if she did not see 
Or know man’s nature; standing in the vigilled night 
A chaste Diana in a veil of light? 


> 


“The very vision of it, now comes back, 
So plainly I can see all, sitting here; 
As if a star shone through the night-cloud, black, 
Her beauty was revealed, she stood so near; — 
And all she said to me — so plain — it seems 
More certain than a memory of dreams. 


“Goddess,” I said to her, “why art thou here, 
With no protection, in the storming cold? 
Is there no danger a Goddess may fear, 
Storms — waves — disasters? What God can withhold 
The north-blast; bitter from the north-hills, steep, 
Rushing from Scythia to our Middle-Deep?” — 


“Neither a Goddess am I,” she replied, 
“Nor even a mermaid of this troubled sea: 
One day while tending sheep upon the side 
Of yonder sloping pasture, suddenly 
Some priests of Aphrodité rushed, unseen, 
And caught and hid me in a dark ravine. 


“Over to Sestos, thence they took me, where, 
Attendant of their Aphrodité, they 
Watched over me, and trained me in the care 
Of deep-love-mysteries; which all obey 
Who dance around those altars in that grove, 
Devoted only to the rites of love. 
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‘And there they kept me many days — before 
You knew of me — a timid vestal-maid; — 
But now you see me crouching on the shore 
Against impulsive shame; because afraid — 
Long absence, even death may find excuse 
For such contrivers to invent abuse. 


“They had, in their pretence of doing good, 
Dragged me from that ravine to Sestos, where 
You saw and loved me, weeping in that wood, 
Devote to Aphrodité; and from there 
Compelled me to her altar, and with great 
Acclaim and pomp, surrendered me to fate. 


“The fate of those hysteria girls, who danced 
Around me, — while a shouting multitude, 
Eager to share some sacrifice, advanced 
And struggled for a taste of dripping blood, 
First fallen from the victims of that feast, 
Assured to them by every chaunting priest. 


“But in that very grove our love was sealed; 
Hallowed and perfect from the fateful day 
Our soul-thoughts mingled, each to each revealed 
In signs and whispers; Love’s appointed way. 
Many the dear days, in that Temple-Grove, 
We wandered, love-rich, in those Paths of Love! 


“All those bad days they kept me virgin-pure, 
Concealing every phallic mystery, 
That my rich innocence might keep secure, 
Valued all times at Corinth by the sea; 
Where sailors, from long journeys, rich with gold, 
Bid and compete when wretched girls are sold. 
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“Patient for wealth, they tried to hide from me 
Their plan to use me for a temple-slave, 
In some resort of ruin by the sea: 
Choice merchandise for any sailor-knave 
That, haply by his lavish flash of gold, 
Might prove his faith by using what they sold. 


“And three days since, they hid me carefully : 
Perhaps they watched us, or surmised the cause 
You swam, or in your small boat crossed the sea; 
Although the weather might have made you pause 
At your Abydos; but you came and went; 

And, that I looked for you was evident. 


“They would have held me, but it chanced at night, 
While they were all debauched in wine, I fled 
And hid myself securely from their sight 
By wading in this water, till my head, 
By leaning backwards, could no more be seen; 
Which, until now, my sole escape has been. 


“And now, in this misfortune, I am here, 
Alone, and unprotected; in my shame 
As if a target of abusive leer; 
For I am starving and must let the blame 
Fall as it may; — trust in nobility, 
My one protection against infamy. 


“For those bad priests first stripped me of all clothes, 
Intending so to conquer my reserve: 
Oh! how my inmost spirit loathes 
The thought of those that easily can swerve 
From true religion to depravity, 
As often as their want of it may be!” 


HERO AND LEANDER 


Which, having said, she crouched low on the sand, 
That she might weep there as her heart would break; 
Niobé-like hid over with her hand 
And thick hair — golden — weeping for the sake 
Of all most dear to her, beneath the rays 
Diana borrowed of Apollo’s blaze. 


All this was said, and I to her replied, 
“Freely I pledge to you my fame and name, 
Leander, sacred always to the pride 
That Truth and Justice give. My name and fame 
And strength, forever from this fateful hour, 
Shall shield you, harmless from their dreaded power. 


“For oh, dear Hero, at the festival 
Of Aphrodité, just one moon ago, 
Queen of the vestals, loveliest of all 
Those dancers at the altars; in your glow 
Of virgin purity, I saw you first, 
And felt the lightning-stroke of Love’s hot thirst. 


“Sweet Hero, I am pledged to help, and save, 
Never to spoil your heart’s approved ideal. 
Better that both of us were in the grave, 
Before the mystery of Love’s appeal 
Should ever touch your true integrity, 

Or harm you in the most minute degree. 


“You said they held you for a slave resort; 
That after they had fouled you to their wants, 
They would have bound you to some sailorg® port, 
Athens or Corinth, for the vilest haunts, 

Where health and happiness give way to nights 
Of hectic revels and abused delights. 


HERO AND LEANDER 


“Let us fly quickly back to Sestos where 
This night is given The Festival of Love 
In Aphrodité’s Temple; and from there 
Escape by way of a secluded grove, 
Down to a landing, known to very few, 
Where rides my small boat, hid from vulgar view. 


“Thence we may sail down the blue Hellespont 
To an old tower, built high upon a rock, 
Not distant from your Sestos; just a scant 
Two furlongs; where the constant waves will mock 
The schemes and snares of those who would assail 
Your true life, lovable in Virtue’s veil. 


‘And in the strong right of The-First-Great-Cause, 
There we shall be united; two as one; 
Although before Aurora lifts the gauze, 
Veil of the orient, and before the sun 
Has given to the world a hint of light, 
For your best good I leave you every night. 


“And if it chance not possible to keep 
Safe-anchored by the rocks, our boat in which 
We'll gain that high tower for your hallowed sleep, 
Surely Love’s Goddess will then help me reach 
To my Abydos, though compelled to swim; 

There guided by your lamp, or star-light dim.” 


So, in the pale glow of the moon, that night, 
We went to Sestos, not far; — and from there 
On the blue Hellespont, beneath the light 
Diana gave us, sailed to that tower; where, 
Just over from Abydos, by the sea, 

Was gained of Love, love’s charter of the free. 
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There in the love that we together gave, 
Was rightly pledged the marriage bond and sealed; 
And just before Aurora lit the wave; 
The late moon silver-edged upon the field; 
*Twas certain, cautioned by advancing morn, 
Farewells, though dear, would leave us both forlorn. 


‘Hero,” I said, “ ’tis hard for me to go, 
And leave you weeping while the sun rides high; 
We need not argue what too well we know: 
But I must hence before the night-shades fly. 
Those wicked priests, in their religious night, 
Should never find you since your secret flight.” 


And Hero answered, “Oh, ’twill break my heart! 
The whole bad world will baffle your return; 
The Gods gave warning, we should never part, 
Not for necessity, however stern; 
Three times a God declared it in a dream, 
‘Love in a stream glides; never break the stream.’ ” 


But I replied, “Stay safely, while for you 
I fetch the old nurse, that was yours for years; 
Dependable, and always kind and true; 
Quite sure of her, we may forget our fears. 
Let her protect and care for you by day; 
And when the night falls — she will keep away.” 


With that I left her for the upper shore, 
Where lived the nurse I spoke of — old and grey — 
But while I went this errand, and before 
I found her there, a priest who prowled that way, 
Suspicious when he saw the vacant boat, 
Loosed the light chain and set the craft afloat. 
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Such was our sore misfortune, as I went 
Up from the sea-coast, a convenient way, 
To fetch in safety from her tenement 
The old nurse back with me, down to the bay; 
From which I purposed to take sail that night, 
Before the world awakened to the light. 


And when the nurse and I together went 
Down to the landing, where the boat should be, 
There, still to view, in light the late moon lent, 
My boat’s grey outline on the drifting sea, 
Told us too plainly what the priest had done; 
And warned me safety was in flight alone. 


Therefore I told the nurse which way to go, 
That she might win to Hero in the tower, 
Down by a road that turned that way, below 
The walls of Sestos. — And I set the hour, 
When I should swim home to the other side, 
And thence at night-fall swim back to my bride. 


Therefore, I swam, instead of taking sail, 
From Sestos to Abydos. There the day 
Hung over me too heavy; till the pale 
And welcome moonlight, shining on the bay, 
Assured me I could swim the Hellespont; — 
A task till this, no storm my heart could daunt. — 


Two moonlit nights! — tossing my robe aside, 
Forgetful of all fear, I struck out bold; 
Each half-lost moment, thrice-lost, magnified; 
Time overvalued as a miser’s gold; 
And, haply, if the wind might fret the sea, 
Because Diana smoothed a way for me, 
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With eyes uplifted to her, I have said, 
Oh! let the moon-bathed rock of Latmos’ peak 
Rise to your vision! There your heart was wed; 
There rayed upon the dark night, you did seek, 
Dream-lost, your own Endymion’s dream-full eyes, 
In love-light to him gliding from the skies! 


There, while you nestled to his loving heart, 
In all the beauty of your virgin ways, 
His very soul was tutored in Love’s art: 
Oh! let me venture through this wave-held maze 
To my Love-Goddess! for, I swear ’tis true, 
Her beauty will instruct the heart of you! 


Those nights, Diana, that you favoured me, 
And gave protection, and gave help, it seemed 
That I could almost feel the docile sea 
Guiding and lifting me; while I but dreamed 
So foolish-fondly of it, I almost 
Forgot exertion — swimming coast to coast. 


And when, at last, I reached the high tower, where 
It lifted from its wave-swept rocky base; 
My darling Hero, waiting for me there, 
Always was eager in the clear moon-rays, 
To spy my coming; and to aid me land, 
Was always ready with a helping hand. 


Why should I linger, thinking of delights, 
So wonderful that words cannot contain, 
Nor dreams express the passion of those nights? 
It is an idle waste of time; a vain 
Delusion, that even a God to humour me, 
Could dare the welter of this wicked sea. — — 
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All this, Leander on his foam-sprayed throne, 
All this, was dreaming of his own true love; 
While she, long-waiting in her tower alone, 
Fearfully gazing, from her casement above, 

Out on the perils of the wave-wild-sweep, 
Tearful invoked the deaf Gods of the deep! 


All this, Leander by that storm-whirled sea, 
Brain-stressed, considered, fear-forced and forlorn; — 
The wind, the waves, so overwhelming he, 

By then, was tempted to await the morn, 
Hopeful some valiant craft by break of day, 
Bound for the other shore might pass that way. 


But Fear and Love, unseparable twins, 
Together rise against all argument; — 
Faster than Caution or than Wisdom wins, 
Those twin-conspirators contrive, invent; 
Fear overestimates the false or true 
Sufficient, either, for Love’s biased view. 


What if some priest had spied upon his love, 
Knowing the reason she was in his care? 
Or, if he saw her trimmed lamp, high above, 
And guessed the reason it was shining there, 
What mischief could be done, while helpless he 
Stood on that shore, storm-beaten by that sea? 


Such thoughts revolving in his anxious mind, 
Determined him to hazard storm and wave. 
Bravest of all brave Greeks, why should the wind 
Confuse or quell his courage? — Let it rave! 
Never his Gods had heard him call in vain! 
What fear had Neptune of the wind and rain? 
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Again he threw his robe down on the sand, 
Plunged without hesitation in the deep; 
And striking boldly forth, hand over hand, 
Breasted the utmost of old Ocean’s sweep; 
Called up all Tritons from concealed sea-lanes, — 
All sea-foam Deities of coral fanes. 


“Oh, Neptune, monarch of uncharted seas, 
What demons violate your ancient right? 
This is no tempest your true deities, 
Exacting, claim of your exalted might! 
Command your Tritons from their purpled caves! 
Call up your Mermaids! Let them rule these waves! 


“Stretch out your Trident on this troubled water; 
Guard your strait-sea-lane, from Abydos’ shore 
Over to Sestos, where Love’s loveliest daughter 
Has trimmed her guidance-lamp for me once more: 
Why should sweet Hero’s, why must Beauty’s fears 
Augment your black floods with unstinted tears?” 


Scornful of safety, fighting for a start, 
Almost exulting in that demon-strife, 
Bravely Leander argued from his heart: 
Wave-buffeted, while struggling for his life, 
Wind-bafiled, storm-tossed in the whirl of fate, 
He fought to conquer through that wave-walled strait. 


Fought, till exhausted in the battling wind, 
Stifled, Leander could not voice one word: 
Surely our Gods can penetrate the mind; 
Neptune aware of all, as if well heard, 

Called from her secret cave his Queen-Mermaid, 
And sent her, willing to Leander’s aid. 
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Look, how those harsh waves fall at her command! 
How every ripple, smoothed out, glints as glass! 
Surely he feels some guidance at his hand, 
Something that holds him safely to that pass; 
The waterway to Sestos. — On each side, 
Right, left, high-walled, the storm-waves backward glide! 


Swimming beneath his arms, — her greedy eyes 
Upturned and feasting on his manly grace; 
She dreams of him so fondly, her heaved sighs, 
Escaping, bubble up against his face; 
While, *twixt unbidden flashes of delight, 
Her heart makes claim his love is hers by right: 


Hers by the right of having saved from death 
An earth-man, struggling in the Hellespont; 
Wave-whelmed, a drowning swimmer, out of breath; 
Who, witless of the mermaid and her vaunt, 
Strength-gaining as her smoothed way gives him ease, 
Calls “Hero! Hero! Love conquers in rough seas!” 


“Tn rough seas!’ mocking him the mermaid-queen 
Repeats, and all aflame with jealousy, 
She sinks to Neptune’s palace, agatine; 
His cave of polished marble-verd; where he, 
The great star-trident-wielder, magical, 
Is holding high court in a sacred hall. 


“O Neptune! Father of all Sea-Gods, why 
Should earth-men, creatures of land-filth, despise 
Your virtue and your dignity? — When I, 

Your delegate, was aiding him, his eyes 
Refused all guidance. He could think of none 
But that raped vestal, in her tower alone. 
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‘Why let your majesty be strained for those, 
Who fearful of Jove’s thunder overlook 
Your power and love of justice; who oppose 
Your hallowed ocean-laws, and have forsook 
All sense of right thought, in these lustful days, 
For fancied benefits of devious ways?” 


Look, while her venomous deceit was hissed, 
Before the last of it was uttered, she, 
(Short-interrupted by a trumpet, — twist 
Of ocean-pearl-shell) witnessed in that sea, 
Huge Triton, from his cavern of wave-gold, 
Shouting, demanding, that the truth be told. 


‘What, ho! ye monster-shapes of coral caves! 
This mermaid surely has betrayed her trust! 
Ordered by Neptune to control the waves 
That threatened our Leander; in her lust 
Of jealousy; because he called his love; 

She left him struggling in the surge above. 


‘‘While we take counsel in this wave-arched cave, 
A Victim of base treachery may drown; 
Because that vixen, who was sent to save, 
Left him unaided when she dove deep down — 
Down — from that storm-field to this middle-deep, 
Where nightly Neptune, unconcerned may sleep. 


“Ho! all ye monsters of mysterious wells, 
Come hither, gather for the law’s defense! 
My knowledge bids me, and my conscience tells 
Leander calls upon omnipotence! — 
Rise to the surface; hasten to his aid; 
Untwist the trap-knots of that witch-mermaid!’’ 
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Such words were shouted through his trumpet-shell; 
And instantly, obedient to the sound, 
Dolphins, cave-monsters of deep-nook, wave-dell, 
Gathered together from the sea-profound; 
So many, their huge backs, their lashing tails, 
Pushed up, waved-whirled there, as if cave-stored gales 


Loosened, had burst upon the surface, where 
Leander struggled in that storm-tossed sea: 
As every hostile force of Nature, there 
Chaotic intermingled all that we, 
With superstitious dread (gods, demons — worse) 
Brain-filled, have mixed in our sick universe. 


Jove, from his altitude flashed lightnings forth; 
The circuit of high heaven glittered fire; 
Huge Tempest, whirled down from the frozen north, 
Tossed the tossed waves up, higher and yet higher; 
Dolphins, the monsters of a thousand caves, 
Loosed on the surface, overlashed the waves. 


Those very monsters, angry Triton sent 
Up from the caverns of unfathomed seas, 
Under command to quell that element, 
Stirred up instead of it, a vast increase 
Of whirling waters, on the surface lashed; 
While Thunder, thunder on the Northwind — crashed. 


This wave and that wave, on the left and right, 
Pushed up from under, dragged him deeper down, 
Down deeper — Almost with immortal might 
Battling against it, certain he must drown, 

He rose once more, and with a last quick breath 
Called, “Hero! Hero! it is only death ——” 
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She, watching, leaning far out, heard his cry, — 
His last words, — “Only death!” She saw his head 
Strike on a jagged rock, beneath her high 
Watch-window; where, in agony, in dread 
She called on, “Venus! Venus!” and again, 

Again on, “Neptune! Neptune!” — all in vain. 


Only a moment more; with nervous hand 
Trembling, she faultered on the window-edge 
Recklessly leaned out, as demented, and 
Shrieking, shrieking; — from that high, slippery ledge, 
Just as she plunged to him, with her last breath, 
Answered, ‘“‘Leander! it is only death!” 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
An ELrcy 


Eurydicé, the daughter of Nereus, was the beloved 
and virtuous wife of Orpheus, the melodious God of 
Music; but at the termination of the Golden Age, sin 
wrought for evil, and Eurydicé, while flying from the 
wicked Aristeus was bitten on the heel by a serpent 
and died from the venom. Orpheus descended to the 
Regions of Death and besought Pluto for her return 
to life. His prayer was granted under condition he 
should not look back while bearing her from the abode 
of gloom. For love of her he turned to gaze upon her 
beautiful countenance, and she vanished; and he hath 
ever since wandered upon the face of the earth. 


Dreaming upon a bed of fragrant flowers, 
Reclined a maiden in the pleasant noon, 

As if to pass away the drowsy hours 
In thoughtless memories and wakeful swoon. 


Afar she heard the sound of tinkling rills, 
The ever-singing birds, that must rejoice 
In life, and far away among the hills 
The faintest echoes of an unknown voice. 


She listened to the softly swelling strains 

Of liquid notes that ever nearer drew; 
Delightful rhapsodies that o’er the plains 

Were wafted by each friendly breeze that blew. 
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But still she lay upon her lovely bed, 
While her bright fancies as the fays and elves, 
Built palaces of moonstone, diamonded, 
Gleaming as caves the astonished miner delves. 


And ever as she dreamed those phantasies, 

She strained to catch the accent of each word, 
Wafted in song upon the gentle breeze, 

Which, faintly first, at length, she plainly heard: 


“Fair blow the lilies, 
in a bending spray, 
Sprinkling musk dew-drops 
on the honied bee ; — 
Sweeter my dear love, 
oh, sweeter than they, 
Love in thy fond eyes, 
dear Eurydicé.” 


Vanished the dream, the song has ceased; and now 
A sigh escapes her rich half-parted lips ; 

And sorrow almost marks her smooth white brow 
As from her mind the cherished vision slips. 


The song is hushed; her faery dream is gone; 
She turns and opens her dream-startled eyes ; — 
And Orpheus, King of Music, all alone, 
Leans over as his song in murmur dies. 
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As dew in lily chalice, into her dream 
He melts. And ah! what hopes and vows have they 
Mid sighs to tell; while far the red sun’s beam 
Glints the deep sky with slant and gilded ray. 


Delightful moments! happy hours! ah, fold 
Thy tireless pinions lone and loveless Time! 
Let not the twilight of this day grow old, 
This day when love makes bright the world’s fair 
prime. 


The day is gone and night succeedeth night, 
And they are all unconscious of the hours ; 
So happy their felicitous delight, 
So sweet to pluck love’s constant springing flowers. 


And ah, to roam together that fair land, 
While Orpheus breathes on his unequal reeds, 
Or chaunts a rondo by some moon-lit strand, 
Love-taught, heart-sweet, and that his dear love 
needs. 


Thus when the virgin earth was beautiful, 
These lovers in that world of Paradise, 
That region lovelier than the Land of Gul, 

So fondly loved beneath the starry skies. 


Thus in the Golden Age, when all the earth 
Was joyous, — beautiful with hope and truth; 
The verdant valleys knew nor flood nor dearth, 
And Time, that now is old, was in his youth. 
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The earth was radiant in that glorious prime; 
The moon, the stars shone brighter in the stream: 
The Golden Age — that god-loved, hallowed time — 
Long passed away as some melodious dream! 


And where are they? Let the pure fountains tell 
Where they have wandered since that peaceful age; 
Or ask the winds, or hearken to the shell 
That murmurs when old Nereus calms his rage. 


Or ask thy soul and know the mournful truth, 
Sadly she perished with the sin of man: 

A lovely flower she blossomed in her youth 
To fade away when sorrow’s reign began. 


*Tis ever thus the beautiful is marred — 

Sorrow from joy; trouble from gentle sleep! 
Over the wide sky, bright with glory, starred, 

The ravening clouds rush upward from the deep. 


What star-eyed Lily ever routed Night, 

Or stole a tick of time from Nature’s sheaf ? 
What valiant Rosebud ever vanquished Blight, 

Or crushed the canker from its crumpled leaf? — 


While Orpheus piped upon his oaten reeds 
Sweet ditties tuneful birds might imitate, 
Eurydicé, providing simple needs, 
Hunted wild honey and fruits delicate ; 
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But Aristzus, hidden in the brush, 

Witnessed her beauty as she chanced to pass, 
And, rising to her view, with brutal rush 

Ran lustful after. Through the yielding grass 


She fled in terror, backward to the place 
Where Orpheus waited in their wonted nook ; 
Fear urged her that she should have won the race, 
But, hissing in her path, a serpent struck 


Deep in her tender heel his venomed fangs. — 
Alas, first victim of the serpent’s rage, 

Martyr of sin and sad death’s bitter pangs, 
Her beauty weltered with the Golden Age. 


Since then the sad world knoweth not her reign, 
And what is deemed most exquisite is marred ; 
The serpent’s trail has left a taint, a stain, — 
And all the face of earth is seared and scarred. — 


Far through the night to Pluto’s gloomy halls, 
Grim-shadowed, labyrinthed in noxious haze, 
Her stricken spirit as a lily falls, 
Deprived of Orpheus’ last love-lingering gaze. 


Wafted by Charon over stygian tide, 

Her radiant beauty veiled in hideous glooms, 
She, lost to love and light must there abide, 

A tender lamb devoured by night-wolf dooms. 
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Far from the hallowed sphere of life and light, 
Where, innocent, she roamed flower-spangled vales, 
Now deeply prisoned in unpiteous night 
She wanders barrens parched with torrid gales. 


Look, as her mournful shadow flits below, 
Glad Orpheus pipeth ditties on his reeds, 

As long his custom when his love would go 
To gather dainties for their daily needs! 


But when the hour for her return was sped, 

When night has chilled the Sun’s declining rays, 
Deprived of her sweet presence, there, instead 

Of her dear self, a vision in a haze 


Obscure and ghastly, gathered in that bower! — 
Filled with love-horror it beseems her form, — 

(Imaged in pale mist like a snow-white flower) 
Languished to death by fangs of jealous worm. 


Startled from musing rhapsodies he rose 

To seek his love through wilds and hidden glens; 
But still that vision guides him as he goes 

Fearful in haste, through labyrinthic dens. 


Almost the moon hath flushed the silvered east, 
Almost the sun hath burnished the gold west, 

When gathering in a circle that gray mist 
Hovers above his lone and lovely quest. 
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And when he views that child of beauty spent, 
With no sweet spirit in her lifeless clay, 

His grief confounding him, with wild lament 
He halts the night and holds the flight of day: — 


“Spread wide your portals, O disastrous Death! 
Immortal I am coming to abide 

Forever with your victims, void of breath, 
Or ravish your dominion of my bride. 


“Give up your denizens of midnight woe, 
Immured in Misery’s discordant wrong! 
From light eternal to the gloom below 
I challenge Discord with harmonic song.” 


Majestic with the power that music gives, 
His challenge rings upon the gates of death; 
Swart Death a moment harbours him who lives, 
Breathing his woe to those who have not breath. — 


“Q Pluto, Lord of Shadows and Lost Souls! 
What glory is it for these wretched wells, 

Deep in the void whence Night her chariot rolls, 
To ’mure the light of sweet Arcadian dells? 


“Ts this the dark fate virtue may expect, 

The pure destroyed to ease the spleen of Sin; 
What final good can evil deed effect ; 

Must virtue lose that wickedness may win? 
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“OQ Pluto, Lord of human destiny, 
What deed of lustful sin must this requite, 
To blot my beautiful Eurydicé, 
Star of my life, in this opaquous night? 


“Release that Child of Beauty, O grim Death! 
Life, light and love should never gild a tomb; 
Her place is where the pure breeze wandereth, 
Loving the rose to lovelier blush and bloom. 


“Strong in the frailty of harmonic laws, 
I come to quell the wrath of death and strife; 
My love release! — love’s pure and primal cause, — 
That I may bear her to the land of life.” 


So sings he god-like to his tuneful lyre, 
While stops the torture of Ixion’s wheel, 
While Tantalus forgets tormenting fire, 
And the fierce Furies piteous languor feel. 


And all the clangour of wide Hadés hushed, 
The sad-eyed shadows flutter as the leaves 

When wreathéd Spring, with tender buds new-flushed, 
In floating green the amorous Wind receives. 


And in an ecstacy of quivering sighs 
Dark dungeons tremble, stricken with delight ; 
The rock-ribbed pit that death and time defies 
Glows with a joy too luminous for night. 
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The deep foundations of that vale of woe 
Sway to the rhythm of one soul’s complaint ; 
Grim Pluto shudders lest that mortal foe 
May shatter his strict portals of restraint. 


Hatred destroyed lies vanquished by pure love; 
Discord disabled, harmony has quelled; 
Pluto in panic, dazzled from above, 
Seeks to restore sweet life, obdurate held. 


Wrung from his might that Lord of Woe replied, 
“Brief is the boon of blessed life above, 

No mortal may recross the stygian tide, 
But this I grant to thee and to thy love; 


“Return with her in thy protecting arms, 
And rise together to the sun-lit skies ; 
But if thy glance should turn to view her charms, 
Again to death she’ll vanish from thine eyes.” 


Alas, the sentence that should give them fear 
Fills them with courage, joy, and blessed hope; 

Wreathing in ready arms that burden dear 
Orpheus ascendeth to the sun-lit cope. 


While they are rising from that haunt of gloom, 
She sighs his name in tones of former days, 

Which when he hears, forgetting her sad doom, 
He turns to worship her with lover’s gaze. 
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Oh, sad conclusion of undaunted quest, 
His lovely mate restored by Pluto’s grant, 
Only because his love confused his breast 
Again destroyed that shadow-realm must haunt. 


No more for him the adamantine gate 
Swings inward to that region of bleak woe; 
No more for her, twice-dead of jealous fate, 
That silent valve gives exit from below. 


Never again can Orpheus thread the gloom, 
And wake those hollows with his raptured notes ; 
To wander on the earth is now his doom, 
Love-lorn in valleys where the ring-dove dotes. 


The wearied centuries have withered away 

The essence of his youth and left him old — 
He seems a shadow in the noon of day, 

A wraith of pale mist when the moon is cold. 


Weary of heart the Golden Age he mourns, 
In winter winds attuned to minor keys; 

And when the gladdened earth warm spring adorns 
The birds rehearse his plaintive melodies. — 


And who is he whose song is sad and sweet? 
And who is he that sings a mournful song? 

And who is he with slow but viewless feet, 
That treads the swaying asphodels among? 
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It is a spirit that pervades the wild, 
The singing birds that gives to life and breath; 
The King of Music, weeping that sweet child, — 
Eurydicé, destroyed by loveless death. — 


A plaintive song doth he to nature tell; 
And thou mayst hear it by the far sea-shore ; 
And thou mayst hear it in the leafy dell, 
By wind and wave repeated o’er and o’er. 


For every gale that wafts from lonely isle, 
Loves to repeat the sad and plaintive notes; 

And thou mayst hear it, if thou wilt, the while 
This monody upon the still night floats: — 


“T’]] hang my harp upon the willows high, 
The willows in a silent wilderness, 
Where every sweetest breeze that sweepeth by, 
May touch it softly with a fond caress. 


“Where every careless wind from grove and wild 
May wake to life Love’s song, seraphic, lost 
When my love died; ah, fair and lovely child, 
Too frail to live in vessel tempest-tossed. 


“How fond I loved her when the earth was new! 
Before the day when slaughter marked his own, 
When all the universe was pure and true, 
When only life and love and hope were known! — 
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“The Golden Age! lost, lost without return ! 
Virtue dead—vanquished! hail, victorious Hate! 
Discordant Man-Star! victim to the stern 
Decree of death-eternal Mortal-Fate! — 


“Alas, a discord jangles now the string, 
A fatal palsey quavers now the note; 
Fain would I life forego and mount on wing 
To other star-worlds, hymning as they float.” 


MYRTELLA 


A Romance of Ancient Greece 


The laws of rhythm and music are, perhaps inevitable, 
certainly unchangeable, and must endure to the human 
race as long as humanity inhabits this planet. Therefore, 
if any poet should claim originality in the music and 
rhythm of his versification, it might seem presumption. 
And yet, undoubtedly, within the rigid laws of rhythm 
that subtle individuality lurks which every poet of genius 
discovers for the enjoyment of discerning readers. 

Irregular rhythms and meters, frequently exploited 
by inferior poets are not an evidence of originality — 
irregular meters were used more than a thousand years 
ago — but the lack of form and law is truly from the 
paucity of music and rhythm contained within their 
own small souls. 

Guided by such principles, it has been my pleasure 
to concentrate on careful studies of great poets, who have 
always been the guides of my rhythmical, poetical works, 
and through which is instilled as much of the originality 
of my own soul as my nerves and heart might permit, 

Perhaps it is from such painstaking studies and efforts, 
that the original rhythms contained in this poem 
(Myrtella) may have been deduced. 

I do not know of any other poem in which the principle 
of paragraphed periodic sentences has been used, and to 
which has been added, through iambic meters, a musical 
system of shortening the lines towards a cadenced close 
of each stanzaed sentence. 

Although such novel formations, observed with care, 
may help to convey interest and beauty, the true grandeur 
of the poet, and his poetry, is in his passion and philosophy 
and action, interwoven through a web of human and 
spiritual interest and beauty, which lacks not the har- 
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monies of language, rhythm and music; and my ambition, 
as in this narrative poem, must always be controlled by 
the observance and combination of such laws. 

A careful analysis of all great Narrative Poetry must 
convince unprejudiced intelligence that the fundamental 
topic of great Narrative Poetry is Humanity; especially 
as exemplified in human love, human valour, human 
ambition, human passion; and therefore, the World is 
the true field of the poet, and not the nationality of the 
author; a fallacy that is too often maintained by intelli- 
gent critical students. For the same reason, Humanity 
of a past age is, today and always, just as great and good 
a subject for Narrative Poetry, as anything of the present. 

Indeed, the poet who chooses a subject of antiquity, 
may profit by added advantages found in the beauty and 
interest of legend and mythology, which properly used, 
may envelope a narrative of human action in a halo of 
beauty. 

For such reasons, in this Romance of Ancient Greece, 
I have briefly used, in a condensed form, such legends 
and incidents of mythology as might naturally illustrate 
and appertain to this narrative, Myrtella, and its princi- 
pal characters. 


A brief outline of legend and mythology used to illus- 
trate the narrative, should add to the interest: — 

The Myrtle tree was considered sacred to Venus, and 
because the legend or story of this poem centers around 
that tree, the importance of Venus, and legends pertaining 
to her, is indicated; and as the love story of Venus and 
Adonis is most beautiful, I have used my own condensed 
version of it, as a parenthetical adventure, connected 
with, and illustrating this, my Legend of Myrtella. 

Many versions I consulted, before I produced this 
condensed episode, within the limits of the love of Venus 
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for Adonis, the death of Adonis, and his transformation 
into the anemoné of royal purple. 

In many parts of the world the anemoné is known as a 
delicate lavender flower; but it is well to observe, there 
are nearly seventy-five varieties of the flower; and in 
Asia Minor it is described as of a crimson tint, which, in 
classic days was called royal purple. The kings and dic- 
tators of Greece and Rome, on state occasions, always 
wore robes of crimson or scarlet, which colors had no 
other name than Royal Purple. 

Phedra, Synnis (Scinis), Meton and Hippolytus, are 
all characters of Ancient Greece, or mythology, and may 
be traced in various cyclopedias and dictionaries, and 
through classic literature. Hippolytus was the subject of 
several myths, so different that they were contradictory; 
and I have only briefly alluded to the one connecting him 
with Pheedra; and, in which the purity of their relations 
was not assoiled. 


The object, plot and conduct of this poem, Myrtella, 
are entirely original, and have never before been the 
property of literature. 


Myrtella 


“But Faydon, it will break my heart, 
If you should risk your life and hope 
In vain endeavour to destroy 
That chief of felons, — infamous 
And cruel Synnis. 


“The Thirty Counsellors decreed; 
And I, a prize, must wed the man 
Shall kill that brutal robber-chief, 
Whose haunt is in the mountain crags 
Near golden Corinth: O my love! 
Why should it give you cause 
To jeopardize your life; 

Am I not surely yours 
In heart and mind and soul, — 
Your own Myrtella?”’ 


And Faydon answered in these words; 
“My beautiful Myrtella, what 
May minister to our true love 
While you are priestess, captive held 
In garland-chains of flowers — 
By those in wickedness 
Who worship Venus? 


MYRTELLA 


“Time has not overcome the date 
Since Pheedra, my sad ancestor, 
Was given to death by her decree — 
So Venus hated all the sons 
And daughters of Apollo, lord 
Of light and music. 


‘“‘And while the knowledge of that feud 
Increases with increase of time; 
Could it seem possible to you 
The goddess, Venus can forget, 
Will suffer you to wed 
A scion of her foe, 
Golden Apollo? 


‘“‘Remember brave Hippolytus, 
Dragged over hard rocks to his death, 
Only because poor Pheedra loved 
With a strong passion; since defamed 
By wicked tales, inspired 
Of artful Venus. 


“But, surely, you have seen her tomb; 
For near it grows a myrtle tree, 
Showing the lace-leaves Pheedra etched 
Patterned in characters of love, 

Telling the story of her wrongs, — 
By some declared a proof 

Of her demented brain — 

Pricked in the shining leaves 

By her unguided hand, 

When tortured by despair 

And melancholy. 


MYRTELLA 


“Wherefore, consider from the past, 
There is no hope of your release, 
My bride, my love, my joy, my life, 
Unless our way is through the law 
Enacted by the Counsellors 
Of sculptured Athens. 


“So must I leave Corinthian shores, 
And warp my sail to distant seas, 
And seek for Neptune’s crystal lairs, — 
Where the vexed ocean sweeps 
His tropic island-bays,— 
And try to find from him 
Those guarded secret caves, 
Where cruel Synnis hides 
His pirate-booty. 


“Ror where his treasure is concealed 
There must the lawless robber haunt; 
And when I find him, may 
The Gods give to my hand 
That worst of monsters. 


“So must I haste before the dawn 
Has tipped the leaping waves with light; 
And as I leave you, tell to me 
The story of your strange escape, 

And every circumstance, 
By which we may obtain 
The help of Neptune.” 
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To which Myrtella answered thus; 
“Tell you what happened in that cave, 
And my miraculous escape, 

And my hard journey through the wild? 
Sit here beside me while the moon 

Rises above the hills, — 

Unborrowed splendour! 


“But should I tell you all of it, 
The sun must gladden the gray sky; 
And in the silver bay 
To westward, the slow stars 
Must hide their glowing rays, 
Before I’ve ended. 


“Tt was a calm and lovely night 
Of beauty, such as only Greece 
Is blessed with, when the summer breeze 
Is tempered in the cool night wind; 
And while I lived at home, before 
I was a vestal, and had not 
Been seen or known or loved of you; 
And while we slept, as we believed 
Protected by the worshiped Gods; 
A band of miscreants, — 
Notorious for their crimes, — 
Entered our hallowed gates, 
And slaughtered for no cause 
My white-haired father. 
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“My mother, feeble with old age, 
My sister and my brother, too, 
Were pitilessly slain 
While I lay bound with cords, 
Helpless and shrieking. 


“And after they had wrecked our home, — 
Making a holocaust 
Of lovely furniture, 
And costly ornaments, — 
They carried me away; 
A prize for ransom. 


“They threaded every secret path, 
Until they came to a strange land, 
Unknown and unexplored, where rocks 
Of a steep mountain side were cleft; 
And there they chose a cave 
For my confinement. 


“Waiting the ransom of my life, 
After they had immured me there, 
They forced an Ethiopian 
To guard me, as of old 
Argus watched Io. 


“But while that desperate band attacked 
The nearby princes of great wealth, 
And left me to my careless guard, 
His soul caught such a fire; 
Love made him witless. 
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‘“‘And so that Ethiopian guard 
Fashioned from smooth, round, hollow reeds, 
(Growing in marshes by the streams, 
Not far from our wild mountain-cave) 
Melodious flutes, on which his love 
Was voiced in rhapsodies of lands, 
Remote and strange, until bewitched, 
The satyr, Pan, forsook 
His lair of woven reeds; 

Unable to withstand 
Those notes barbaric. 


“And one day when with cadence wild 
That frantic Ethiopian moaned, 
Whistled and moaned weird rhythmic beats, 
Far-echoed through those rocky glens, 
Poor Pan, in rivalry began 
To pipe, on his Syringian flute, 
Melodious lilts of Arcady; 

And by strange minglings of twin arts, 
The glooms of fabled Africa, 

And the bright grace of Thessaly 
Were braided in a thread 

Of mellowed music. 


“In such a subtle art the notes 
Were timed together, Gods and men 
Could not refrain; but marked the beats 
Or danced on level, grass-grown plats, 
Surrounded by those hills, 
Where Echo flung the notes 
From crag to summit. 
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“And there my Ethiopian guard, 
Though brutal to all other art, 
And uncouth Pan, linked arm in arm, 
Quite lost to all the world, danced down, — 
Together, down a mountain side, 
Keeping ecstatic time 
In step fantastic. 


“And I, forgotten and alone, 
Fled from the knowledge of my guard, 
Until I reached a forest, wide, 
And gloomy, tangled in thick vines, 
Far from the haunts of man, 
And safe and far from him 
Whose brutal love I feared; 
And my fierce captors. 


“There, pillowed on a flowered knoll, 
Protected by the Gods and Stars, 
Secure I slept at last in peaceful trust; 
And on the morrow, when the Sun 
Sent radiant shafts of living light, 
Teasing their silent ways 
Through tangled boughs and leaves, 
The glory of the morn 
Fell on my rested eyes, 

And broke my slumber. 


“And many days I wandered through 
That unfrequented wilderness; 
My food wild berries, and the nuts 
Abundant on the trees; 
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My drink of crystal wells; 

My time lost in the flowers, 

By margins, fringed with grass; — 
Why not ? — from hidden roots 
Their eyes leaned over waves, 

In doubled beauty there, 

Or glanced at me from pools, 

And wells delicious. 


“And with those flowers I wreathed my brows, 
And twined them in the leaves of vines; 
And one day while I wandered thus, 

I met a graceful boy; 

Whose long and golden hair, 
On shoulders white as snow 
Hung as a wave of light; 

And his blue eyes were fringed 
With curling lashes, dark; 
Twin curtains of soft sheen 
Veiling his glorious eyes 

From eager worship. 


“Tn his left hand he held a bow, 
Most exquisite, of polished horn; 
And he was poising in his right 
An arrow tipped with yellow brass; 
Which, skilful in long-practised art, 
He fitted to the twanging string, 
And bending the stiff-springing arch, 
Sent forth a shaft, that cut 
As truly through the air, 

As if his hand and eye 
Obeyed Apollo. 
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“It quivered in the bristling hide 
Of a huge boar, concealed nearby 
In a deep thicket, where my sight, 
Unpractised to the chase, 

Had not observed his eyes, 
Gleaming ferocious. 


“Undaunted by the wound, that beast 
Rushed through the bramble at the boy; 
And quicker than my lips can tell, 
Before the lad could choose 
Another feathered shaft, 

Furious the boar had ripped, 
Deep in his tender flesh, 
A red gash, mortal. 


“What picture can describe the sight! 
Imagine through the arching trees 
Rivers of lightning or a stream 
Of swiftly animated flowers, 

Myriads of colours, mingling their rays 
In perfect beauty; wonder-tints, 
Flame-flashing as a million gems; 
Rubies and diamonds, emeralds 

And sapphires, garnets and topaz, 
Melted in crucibles and shot 

Through crystal atmospheres, 
Dazzling my vision! 


“And in the midst of radiant light, 
A Goddess frantic with wild grief, — 
Her long hair, as of fine-spun gold, 
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Rich rival of the glowing sun; 
And the surrounding light, 

A part of her own self, 
Splendid around her! 


“OQ my Adonis!’ now she wailed; 
And as she uttered her lament, 
I answered her to soothe her grief; 
And all the weeping Oreiids, 
Around me gathering, took my words 
With which in wreathing melodies, 
Taught by the flutings of sweet birds, 
It seemed that from the dim-aisled woods 
A chorus of the theatre 
Made answer in this wise, 
Strophé, antistrophé, 
And epode: — 


Venus — Strophe — 1. 


“O my Adonis, your tragic birth, 
Never of Life, was a gift of Death! 
Truly, your mother’s day saddened Earth; 
Gave all to hate when she gave your breath! 


Chorus — Antistrophe — 1. 


“Weep not, O weep not! dear Goddess,—Love! 
Life in his death is immortalized,— 
Beautiful,—envied of all above; 

Death is the soul of Life,—Love disguised! 
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Venus — Strophe — 2. 


“Priceless, his dear life now stains the ground, 
Nothing is left to me but my tears; 
Death in my bleeding heart—his death-wound;— 
Always unheeded love-jealous fears! 


Chorus — Antistrophe — 2. 


“Idle is wailing to life that’s cast; 
Idle is Death to thy god-love-might; 
Spirit Immortal, this life at last, 
Always eternal, shall win to light. 


Venus — Strophe — 3. 


“Always his brave heart must be to me 
Beautiful,—living,—in my love-power: 
Oh, my king-purpled Anémony! 
Live,—my Adonis, my heart, my flower! 


Epode — 


*‘Wonderful,—joy in a vale of tears! 
Life of the night in a sun-bright day! 
Beautiful, Death in a flower appears! 
Royal in purple, the charm of May. 


“Long she lamented but at last 
Turned wearily to me and said, — 
‘Soon must I leave his dear remains 
To join the laughter-loving Gods, 
Whose care is not for weeping eyes — 
But, oh Myrtella! ere the sun 
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Decline again beneath the world, 

Go quickly to my hallowed fane, 

And there, to those who worship me, 
Administer my rites, . 
Lovingly faithful.’ 


“She said no more but in a mist, 
Not radiant as the glorious Gods, 
Faded, as in a cloud of tears; 
And all the peeping Oreads, 
Dissolved in shadows of the trees; 
Leaving me quite alone 
In that dark forest, save 
A subtle presence there 
Remained of her loved boy; 

A sweet soul in the dear 
God-given blossom. 


“And look! my love, the moon declines, 
And soon her shadows will surround 
The sleeping world, while boding owls 
Whitter — — in their leaf-hidden dens; 
And I have told you how my life 
Now serves the goddess, — Love, 
And why I minister 
In her bright temple. 


“For, charmed by all the Goddess said; 
Her tears; my sympathy prevailed; 
And so, I left that wilderness; 
As if a spirit led 
Me all the way, 
To Venus’ Temple. 
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“And there an old and wrinkled priest 
Took me in charge, as if he knew 
The will of Venus: 


‘And he devoted me to all 
The mysteries 
Of chosen vestals. 


“But while I ministered those rites, 
Venus, too deep in wanton ways, 
Failed to protect her worshipers, 
Murdered and robbed 
By brutal Synnis. 


‘Nothing could stop him and his band, 
Until the Thirty Counsellors, 
Proclaimed a late decree, that I, 

“Most beautiful of vestal-girls,’ 
Should be devoted as a prize, 
Regardless of my vows, 

A wife-prize to the man 

May bring to them the head 
Of cruel Synnis. — 


“Such policy might ease the wrath 
Of many victims for some days,— 
Who may not see those Counsellors 
Pass by me, with a smile 
Not half-concealed upon 
Their crafty faces,—sure 
No man can find and kill 
That outlaw, Synnis. 
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“And, therefore, in their scheming minds, 
They do not seem to violate 
The known decrees 
Of worshiped Venus. 


“But ev’n at our first meeting, Love, 
We found a new outlook on Life, 
From which compellant way there is 
No hope that any Faith 
Can hold me to the path 
Ordained by Venus.” 


And Faydon answered her at once, 
“Myrtella, my dear love — before 
The sun can sink into the sea, 
Burnished and golden, I shall leave 
This temple for the wilderness; 
There to discover the dark dens 
Where Synnis and his band 
Escape from vengeance. 


“So I will win you for my bride; 
And may the ever-living Gods 
When I am far away 
Remind you of my love; — — 
Farewell, Myrtella.”’ 


Which having said, in the pale morn 
He vanished; so the silent ship, 
White-sailed, and wide-winged in the dawn, 
Slips to the far edge of the sea 
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And vanishes, mysterious, — as 
The glory of new day 

Arises to the world, 

Brilliant in beauty! 


Myrtella mused a moment, sad 
To lose her lover in that quest, 
But joyous in his love; 

And smiling as she sighed, 
Entered the temple.— 


Now as the day had roused the world, 
Faydon in search of knowledge fared 
To Athens, where he hoped to gain 
Directions of an ancient seer, 

(Meton, the astronomer) 
What devious pathway led 
To the wild den where hid 
Synnis the robber. 


That ancient man was worshiping 
In chaste Minerva’s hallowed fane, 
Not distant from the Acropolis; 

And as he worshiped, in his hand 

He held a chart on which were traced 
The nineteen journeys of the sun, 
Metonic, cycles of the moon, 

And many-wandering stars, 

Which like a scroll of Fate 

Reveal the future. 
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“Kind Meton, listen to the plaint 
Of one whom Fate with hostile craft 
Has doomed to measured misery; — 
Unless by you may be revealed 
Where hides in unknown caves, 

The robber, Synnis. 


“Have not the Thirty Counsellors 
Promised Myrtella to the man 
Who rescues her, and slays 
That dreaded monster? 


“Myrtella is a vestal, loved 
By Venus; who controls 
Her strictly, wishing none 
To take her from the shrine 
Of her love-worship.” 


The ancient Meton answered not, 
But taking in his hand a globe 
Of shining crystal, laid its face 
Upon the chart, on which were traced 
The nineteen journeys of the sun, 
The mixing cycles of the moon, 
With many-wandering stars — 
And all the lines were changed, 
' And pictures wonderful 
Appeared, where crooked lines 
Had only been before; 
And Faydon’s life and fate 
Plainly were shadowed. 
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Sadly, but wiser, he went thence 
And hastened from the busy streets 
Of Athens to the shelving shore 
Of a secluded bay, — 

Shown by the crystal lens, — 
Where wantoned in the waves 


A graceful nereid. 
: ; 


And when he saw her, she was near 
A grotto; sitting on a shell, 
Curved as a billow, white as foam, 
Moonlike and radiant. 


And gazing in her eyes he seemed 
To see strange visions of the deep, 
As if all beauty from the gems 
Of Ocean’s bosom; coral, pearls 
And amber, turquoise, opal, jade, 
And all of beautiful and rare, 
Long hidden in forgotten deeps; 
Some subtle necromance 
Had gathered and confined 
For scintillating eyes, 

Love-lost in madness. 


“Come thou sweet spirit of the sea, 
Show me the secret caverns where 
The fervid festivals of nymphs, 

The revels of rapt ocean-gods, 

Are not less merry, while the storms 
Of leaping waves from tropic seas 
Follow the rage 

Of tempest-passion : 
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“Summon from the wide world of waves 
One of your chosen hippocamps, 
That he may take us on the deep, 
To caverns visited 
By mortals never. 


“Love has bewitched me and my heart 
Compels me with a strange desire 
To journey over this grey deep; 
Hasten! from this frequented bay! 
Let us together, far 
From sorrow; far from death; 
Live for love only.” 


So he complained, and one might dream 
Shells of sweet silver-mellowed tone, 
When soft the spring-wind blows, 

Gently were sounding. 


Forlorn for love of him the nereid 
Replied, “Trust not a monster’s aid, 
But join me in my shell; 

And over crimson waves 
We’ll sail together.”’ 


And with those words the hollow shell 
Glided across the tranquil sea 
To Faydon, as the nymph 
Sang to him sweetly: — 
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Song of the Nereid — 


“Billows flashing! southern seas, 
Silver moons — glowing skies, 
Island shores, evergreen; 
Beauty is calling! 


“Love in a kingdom of the south 
Reigns in hearts, souls and hearts;— 
Heart of me, heart of you, 

Yearning and calling! 


“Come with me! my love, my life! 
Twine our souls, make us one! 
Love of me, love of you, 

Urging and calling! 


“Lingering in our wealth of pain! 
Throbbing love, loved heart’s death! 
Die for love, in our love; 

Heart to heart calling!” 


And he with deep guile in his heart, 
Entered the shell, and sat beside 
That lovely daughter of the deep; 
While always in his anxious breast 
The image of his true desire 
Remained — for he could love 
Myrtella only. 
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“Sail with me loved one, sail the deep,” 
He said, “until upon the far, 
Remotest edge of Ocean’s wave 
We find the hallowed billow-throne 
Where sits the ruler of the sea, 
Judging all denizens 
Of all his liquid realm — 
The mighty Neptune.” 


Smiling, she stretched her wand of pearl 
Over the wand-obedient waves; 
And as the whispers of the Gods 
Glide over sunbeams in smooth air 
From laughter-ringing thrones, 
Down to the sombre world, 
There to enwreathe with light 
The smiling lips of babes, 
And happy children: 


So, the bright shallop-curving shell, 
Obedient to the sea-nymph’s will, 
Soft as a whisper sped away, 
Traversing wildernessing waves; 

As if some spirit of the sea, 
Gliding beneath its curves, 
Guided a happy course 

In strange enchantment. 


They saw the constellations move; 
They whirled by shores of many lands 
And oceans; never before 
By sailor, seeking gold, 

Had ever been on chart, 
Or even dreamed of. 
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There is an ocean in the south, 
Where not the waves are tossed by storms, 
And all the ever-blowing winds 
Guide not a boat, adventurous, 
From commerce-haunted seas, 
To plow its waters. 


An island, long and crescent-shaped, 
Conceals with green-encircling points 
The entrance to that unknown sea; 
The outer edge which faces north, 
Surrounded by a granite reef, 
Forbidding and precipitous, 

Convex and vexed with storms;— 
But beautiful green shores 

Which face that southern sea, 
Enclose a calm blue bay, 

Rippled and sparkling. 


And there the Spirits of the Deep 
Sail in their curving shells; 
Fluted and grey without, 
But lined with rose-blush pearl, 
And purpled cushions. 


And as they move upon the sea 
They revel in their beauty shown, 
Enhanced upon its moving glass; 

Or peering through transparent deeps 
Observe the herbage waving green, 
Adorning pebbly bottoms, where 
Darting, the fishes, jewel eyed, 
Glitter from graveled groves, 

And faéry caverns. 
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Caverns of alabaster halls, 
Supported on stalactités 
Of frosted foam that seem, 
Gathered whence churns the deep 
Beneath compelling moons, 
In winding chasms. 


And over those deep-tortured caves 
Are lawny fields and pleasant groves 
Adorned in everlasting green, 

Where sweet life Winter never sears; 
Where birds incessant glide 

On wings of radiance, 

From paradise, — 

Or tropic island. 


And one might linger on the shore, 
Which looks out on that southern sea, 
And witness water-nymphs afloat, 
Far to the warm and glowing south; 
Far to the south in glistening gauze 
Advance upon the rippling tips, 
White foam-flakes on the breeze, 

Of cresty waves 
In frothy circles. 


Their twinkling feet glide, skip and turn, 
Beat rhythmic on the tinkling waves; 
Rhythmic to music of all shells 
That gusty breezes whistle in, — 

Musical valves upon those shores; — 
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And threads eélian on the trees, 
Slanting the island’s edge, 
Where blooming blossoms blow, 
On plants exotic, 


A thousand curved lights twine like flames 
Through labyrinths of patterned stars, 
And even in the daylight shine; 
And glitter from the island’s edge 
Far to the misty-distant south, 
Which never seems to end 
Uncounted billows. 


And where that mist-edge seems to blend 
Into a dome of tripled light, 
A throne of many-tinted pearl 
Reflects the myriad rays 
Of god-moved planets. 


It is the great throne of the God 
Who rules the billows of the deep, 
Who wields his trident over waves, 
Who bids them to exert their power, 
Who threatens them to cease their rage; 
It is the utmost throne 
Of mighty Neptune. 


And all around that jewelled throne 
Old Nereus and his fifty nereids 
Are dancing on the waves 
To the melodious tones 
Of shell-flute music. 
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Oh, let our vision float away 
From vistas of the cruel north, 
As if in fairy-shell, we sail 
With Faydon and his Nereid, 
Queen of the fifty Nereus-Nymphs; 
To that mysterious sea; 
To those love-perfect nymphs 
Beneath star-canopies; 
Dancers to lilting flutes, 
For Neptune’s languor! 


Never until they reached that sea, 
Shut in the green encrescent isle, 
The curving shallop-shell 
Of Faydon’s nereid ceased 
Its wondrous motion through 
Dividing waters — 


And not until it seemed the sea 
Was melted as a misty fog, 
And not until upon the edge 
Appeared that Neptune-Throne 
Of wonder-mingled light — 
Shot upward from the waves 
In burning splendour. 


There, wonderful upon his throne, 
Surrounded by a glittering throng, 
All golden-tressed and clad 
In tinsel-flowing robes 
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And lawny-spangled veils; 
A-drip with liquid gems 
Majestic Neptune sate 
Waving his trident. 


“Why should this daughter of our realm, 
Lovely and loved of all the sea, 
Come hither in her chariot-shell, 
And weight the utmost of our realm 
With light-disturbing dross 
Of that sad mortal?” 


So Neptune questioned; but at once 
Undaunted Faydon answered him; 
“Here, Neptune, ruler of great Storms, 
To thee I come, to right a wrong 
Persisted in without a let, 

By thy shrewd enemy, 
Contriving Venus. 


“A vestal who was taught to love 
The ever-moving-glorious Deep, 
Most beautiful of Grecian maids, 

Is held to tend the fane 
Of her who works thy woe, 
Licentious Venus. 


“Here to the far-flung line of waves, 
I come to pledge my life and hers 
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In hallowed worship at thy throne; 
But thou must first provide 

A power to rescue her, 

Or we shall perish.” 


And promptly Neptune answered thus, 
“The story of your love is known, 
And how by perfidy and fraud 
Mpyrtella has been kept from you 
By artful Venus. 


“Through her Myrtella was betrayed 
Into the power of a band 
Of thieves who captured her and slew 
Her parents in their beds, 
And carried her 
Away for ransom. 


“One day before they knew of her, 
While she was wandering on my beach, — 
So innocent in her young life, — 

Venus discovered her 
And longed to trap her. 


“And so she snared that pirate crew 
To steer their swift boat in that bay, 
Up to the shore where she was seen; 
Knowing their hearts 
Must covet beauty. 
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“But fearful of my power, they failed 
To ravish the chaste virgin thence; 
For I so loved and guarded her, 
The bravest, dared no harm > 
To chaste Myrtella. 


“But Venus cautioned them to wait, 
Until at night, perchance 
She innocently slept, 
Not near my billow-realm 
And my protection. 


“And so it was with careful craft 
They waited till she left my shore; 
And when she slept at home, 
Beyond my ocean-rights, 

Secretly in the night, 
They broke into her home, 
As she has told to you, 
And slaughtered cruelly, 
Her mother and her sire, 
And took her captive. 


“So it was they captured her 
And hid her in a lonely vault, 
From which, miraculous, 

She made escape and fled; 
Venus conniving. 


“The subtle purpose of that God 
Was to involve her in a mesh, 
And use her beauty to attract 
Opulence and kings — 
Distracted suitors. 
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“Tndignant I shall suffer you 
To rescue her; for how should I 
Rest meekly while against my power 
That wily Venus violates 
The safety I should give 
Because of worship. 


“One of my swiftest hippo-steeds 
Will carry you to that far sea 
Where Venus with her pirate crew 
Practised against the maid; 
Wicked in cunning.” 


Oh, for a sovereign God to quell 
The ready treachery concealed 
Not only in the human heart, 
But in the gods of worlds and skies; 
Too often jealous! 


For that tricked nymph, who from the north 
Had steered her shell for Faydon’s love, 
Now certain of his perfidy, 
Was seized with such a rage 
That as the hippocamp 
Took Faydon from her shell, 
She turned its prow and slipped 
Away unnoticed. 
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She hastened to a secret bay, 
Not far from Corinth, where she knew 
The laughter-loving Venus sailed 
In waters deep and clear, 
Secluded from the stress 
Of any sudden storm 
Might spoil her pleasure. 


And there she told how Faydon sped 
Back to the shores of Greece, 
Aided by Neptune’s might, 
To ravish from her fane 
His love, Myrtella. 


Venus, amazed and wild with rage, 
Hastened to stand before the throne 
Of cloud-compelling Jove; 

Where, after she had donned 
The robes that pleased him best, 
She danced and wantoned. 


And when soft languor seized upon 
The mighty limbs of that great god, 
Assured of his regard she said, 

“Qh, thou great father of the Gods, 
Why should thy brother of the sea, 
The ruler of unnumbered waves, 
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Steal from thy daughter’s oracle 
The vestal she has loved— 
In spite of justice? 


“Behold now Neptune, meddlesome, 
Has promised to a mortal aid, 
That he may ravish from my shrine 
The virgin who administers 
My sacred mysteries; 
The fair Myrtella. 


“Help me, O Father of the Gods! 
And hinder him and aid my right! 
Those mortals who contemn the Gods 
Should perish in contempt of Gods! 
Give me some instrument 
For his destruction!” 


Out of a murky cloud Jove plucked 
A deadly thunderbolt, concealed 
In feathery mist, which he compressed: 
Into an apple-shape, 
And gave it to her. 


Now while those Gods together talked 
Of Faydon and his love, 
Plotting his downfall; 
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_ Over the sea the Ocean-Steed 

Had carried Faydon to the shores 
Where Synnis and his band were hid, 
In labyrinths of stolen gold, 

Not far from Corinth. 


And Faydon, after he had left 
The Sea-Horse, entered instantly 
The secret cavern, where 
Those pirates reveled. 


Drunk with the fumes of heavy wine, 
They reeled, amazed at his approach; 
But when he drew his sword, 

With outcry and great oaths 
They leaped in drunken rage, 
Wild and blood-lusting. 


Firm, with his back against the wall, 
He warded their unsteady swords, 
Killing them surely, one by one; 

Until their chieftain, Synnis, crazed, 
Rushed as a furious beast, 
Eager to slay him. 


Then, swinging a great knotted club, 
Not farther than three paces off, 
He paused a while, and jeered 
At Faydon — boasting: 
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“Oh, darling of sweet-scented girls, 
Go! supplicate the sleeping Gods, 
Before the shadow of my arm 
Can cast a griesly gloom 
Over your vision! 


“Take comfort to your quaking soul; 
No craven clown shall spill your life! 
For it is I— the son of him 
Whose throne is dismal Night, 

God of the shadowy dead; 
Unconquered Pluto! 


“Of him and Hagate I was got 
In Night’s abysmal vault; 
And, swaddled in that gloom, 
They called me Synnis. 


“When this first buffet, lays you low, 
Your mangled carcase will achieve 
Renown of harping bards — 

Immortal honour!” 


With such a boast he lightly swung 
His knotted club, bristled with spikes 
Long-rusted in the clotty gore, 

And dented with the bones 
Of countless victims. 


As the lust-vicious bull in March, 
Tormented by a scarlet rag, 
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Wind-fluttered on a bending bush, 

Bellows and rears, and glaring-eyed 

Rushes to rend his phantom-foe; 

So, Synnis, with his jutty brows 

Lowered — and blear eyes bloodshot — rushed 
Frantic and frothing at the mouth, 

Swinging his heavy club, 

Crazed with the sight of blood, 

To slaughter Faydon. 


But quicker than a fox can turn, 
Faydon leaped lightly to the left; 
And Synnis, plunging past him rushed 
And crashed his scarred face on the rocks, 
Jaggéd and pointed, like sharp steel; 
And one of them pierced, as a spear, 
A bursting eyeball. 


Then Faydon to the smoldering fire, 
Ten paces from the contest leaped, 
And snatched a billet, partly burnt 
And flaming at one end; 

Which, flourished in the gloom, 
Conquered the shadows. 


He saw a loose rock on the floor, 
Not smaller than a lion’s head, 
Rounded, and pointed at one end; 
This, with great effort he swung high, 
Twice, and three times around his head, 
And hurling it struck Synnis: 
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With interrupted groans, who fell 
As lifeless as a butchered ox; 
And when they saw him slain, 
Even the boldest wretch 
Waivered and faultered. 


And of the few not slain, not one 
Would lift a javelin; but they turned 
Their faces to escape; 

And left in panic-flight, 
Faydon, their victor. 


So he kept guard that night, nor slept; 
And on the morrow, when the sun 
Threading his rays through arching aisles, 
Spread a soft glory in the den — 

Or searching through the main room, where 
The fight had raged, disclosed 

With silent glow the dead — 

Faydon, to satisfy 

The Thirty Counsellors, 

Cut off the chieftain’s head, 

And took it with him, thence 

To Athens, where he claimed 

The vestal maid, 

Myrtella. 


Now while the populace rejoiced, 
And crowned him victor — of their joy — 
Delivered from that murderous band — 
The Thirty Counsellors in grave 
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Debate, dwelt long upon the rights 
Of Venus, and the loss 

_ To Athens, if they gave 

Her hallowed vestal. 


But Neptune, swelling with huge rage, 
Blew up a sudden storm from seas 
Encircling utmost nations; whence 
Tornado blusters forth; 

And on the shores of Greece 
Strewed the sad wrecks of fleets; 
By which those Counsellors 
Were frightened to declare 

And fix the wedding-day 

Of his Myrtella. 


Music of flageolets and lyres 
And joyful singing of glad girls, 
Surrounding them upon the way, 
Proclaimed their happy nuptials; flowers 
Luxuriant thrown before their feet; 
But while the populace rejoiced, 
Venus spoke from a cloud, 
And threatened Faydon. 


She threw down on his head the ball 
That Jove had given, apple-shaped, 
And instantly a flame flashed forth; 
And thunder shook the air; 

Just as the dart from Jove 
Struck with its fatal force, 
Devoted Faydon. 
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Myrtella, stricken at his side, 
Beheld him blasted at her feet; 
And while she raved and cursed the gods, 
Venus approached; as if a cloud 
That hid her beauty from the gaze 
Of vulgar multitudes 
Broke open to reveal 
Her matchless beauty. 


And turning to the frightened bride 
She said, ‘‘O stubborn vestal! You 
Whose heart denies you from the Gods, 
Quick! let your feet take sudden root, 
And never from this very spot 
Shall they entice you from your path; 
And let your golden hair 
Be changed upon your head; 

And whispers of the winds, 
Shall spread your fame abroad, 
Through all the ages!” 


And just as Venus said those words, 
Myrtella, rooted to the ground, - 
Began to whisper in the wind, 
And her two arms were changed 
To branches stretching up; 

And moving in the breeze 

Her long hair changed to leaves 
Of shining evergreen, 

That drooped around her head — 
And lo! Myrtella stands 
Transformed — a myrtle! 
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‘Hero and Leander,” (First edition all sold; and 
therefore included in this book) 


(This very careful Review, written by Norman Easterbrook, appeared 
recenily in the “Democrat-Chronicle” ; Rochester, Nieves) 


Brookes More is the voice of one crying in the wilderness of jazz 
and vers libre urging the deluded ones to turn from the way of the 
mountebank and return to the strait path of poetry. He would 
be notable and worthy of commendation if he did nothing but plead 
for this forsaking of false gods and a turning back to the true faith. 
But he has the additional merit of being able to set an example of 
the manner in which real poetry should be written. He is not only 
a gifted critic of poets and poetry—he is a poet himself. Several 
exquisite books from his pen are evidence of this. He not only 
recognizes the authentic voice of the muse when it singeth aright, 
but through him this voice has been made audible. 

In his latest adventuring into the realm of poesy he has chosen 
one of the most ancient of themes, and he has shown that even in a 
tale which has been retold many times by the poets of thousands of 
years there is something new for the seeing eye and the understand- 
ing mind. The most generally accepted version of the Hero and 
Leander episode is not entirely complimentary to the principal 
characters. The love element in it has been treated as nothing 
higher than passion of the lower sort. Leander’s fatal swim has 
been considered as merely the tragical ending of a sensual intrigue. 

Mr. More finds something finer and more significant in the affair. 
In his version of the tale Leander is endeavoring to rescue Hero 
from the power of the priests of Aphrodite. He recognizes the dual 
nature of the Venus myth and sees his characters as exemplifying 
the love principle in its higher form. So we find him portraying 
Leander as a noble-minded youth intent upon taking his loved one 
away from the evil influences of animal passion so that together 
they live the life of love in its exalted state. 
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This, of course, raises the consequent tragedy to an immensely 
higher plane. It thus becomes epic in its implication. Fate is 
not dealing the deadly stroke to a pair of wanton lovers, but is slaying 
two beings who are struggling to escape from the net of sensuality 
into a higher spiritual realm. 

There could hardly be a finer example of true poetic insight than 
this transformation of a melodrama of animal passion into a dignified 
tragedy of epic scope and tremendous import. It follows naturally 
that the treatment of the theme in this aspect must be different 
from that which would be adequate to the other conception. It is 
a task for poetic genius of the highest order. Erotic verse cannot 
meet this test. 

But Mr. More has met it in a highly satisfactory manner. His 
poetic imagination has conceived a setting eminently fitting for the 
occasion. The general trend of the action must of necessity follow 
the outline of the story as it has come down to us through the ages. 
Leander must die in the raging waters of the Hellespont and Hero 
must throw herself from the rocky citadel. In the meantime, 
however, there is a considerable amount of incident that may be 
made to fit the nobler conception of the tragedy. In this Mr. More 
has made the most of his opportunity. Space is not available for 
an analysis of the poem or a description of the action in the tragic 
climax, in which the powers governing the sea play an important 
part. The poem should be read for this information. It must 
suffice to say that Mr. More has done much more than well with 
his material. 

It is not, by the nature of it, a poem that lends itself to quotation 
in part. But the last verse which describes the death of Hero after 
she has seen her lover perish and has heard his last words, “‘it is 
only death,” may be torn from its context without fatal damage to 
show the style of the writer and the form he employs. 


Only a moment more; with nervous hand 
Trembling, she faultered on the window-edge 
Recklessly leaned out, as demented, and 

Shrieking, shrieking ;—from that high, slippery ledge, 
Just as she plunged to him, with her last breath, 
Answered, ‘Leander! it is only death!” 
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Here is a little book for students and lovers of real poetry that 
will not disappoint. Mr. More has handled an exceedingly difficult 
theme with great skill. The beauty and sublimity of his work are 
impressive. If he had done nothing else, “Hero and Leander” 
would entitle him to an honored place in the list of great poets. 

It is refreshing to find a poet who has something to say and knows 
how to say it. Mr. Brookes More, remaining in the good classic 
tradition, combines clear imagination with mastery of his medium. 

C. H. GranpcEnt, 
Dec. 8, 1926. Professor, Harvard University. 


I am delighted with the spirit of the legend (Hero and Leander) 
preserved in such spirited verse. You have so steeped yourself in 
the classical mythology that you can do what is quite rare — make 


it live. 
L. T. Mors, 
Jan. 7, 1927. Professor of Philosophy, University of Cincinnati. 


Beautiful, not only for its classic beauty of story and rhythm, but 
because also it gives proof of vigor, spirit and creative powers that 


are so adequate. 
W. A. Fatconnr, 


Jan. 5, 1927. Professor of Law, University of Arkansas. 


“T am in hearty sympathy with your campaign against free verse 
and other anarchistic trends of the present time.” 
(Proressor) Irvine Bassirt, 
May 29, 1924. Cambridge, Massachusetts. . 


I have a copy of “Hero and Leander,’’ a splendid version of the 
old story. 
With sincere appreciation of what you are doing for the best in 


literature, 
Vinay L. Jonas, 


April 19, 1927. Depariment of English, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


The old story is retold in excellent verse in a spirited manner and 


is given a new significance. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, 


April 7, 1927. Professor at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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T read it (‘“Hero and Leander’’) last night and was deeply interested 
not only in the skill with which Mr. More has told the story, but 
in his idealization of it. One is frequently struck by the suddenness 
with which he comes upon a poignant phrase. Above all I like it 
because it brings us back to a normal metrical system. 


W. K. GREENE, 
April 11, 1927. Dean of Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. 


The dramatic power of the poet, Brookes More, his classic verse, 
and excellent command of pure English combine to revivify for a 
modern public this classic theme (Hero and Leander). 


Ratps 8. Boaes, 
April 13, 1927. English Depariment, University of Porto Rico. 


The classic love-story of ‘““Hero and Leander”’ is beautifully told 
by Brookes More in his new book with that title. Mr. More is a 
real poet. He uses none of the modern claptrap methods, but 
employs lovely rhythms and pure English. His stanzas flow 
smoothly, but powerfully. The heroic old story of Hero and 
Leander has never been better told than in these eloquent lines. 
This is the best of the many poetical works which Mr. More has 
given to the world. 


April 21, 1927. The Christian Endeavor World. 


I agree with what my old colleague, Bliss Perry (Harvard) says 
about your ability in the technique of verse. 


Henry van Dyxs, LL.D., 
Feb. 24, 1927. Princeton, New Jersey. 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 
Rock Isianp, Inu., April 7, 1927. 


The Cornhill Publishing Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Gentlemen: 


I have read Mr. More’s poem on “Hero and Leander’? — a hand- 
somely gotten up and beautiful gem of art. The poem is a revelation 
to me of the possibilities of poetic achievement in the Twentieth 
Century. The old classic story is graphically and effectively retold 
in dramatic monologue form, and the narrative displays epic power 
in no mean degree. It is so managed that the interest is evenly 
sustained throughout. The thought is closely connected, as is 
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shown by a very large number of run-on lines. It is interesting 
to observe how the author weaves dream, imagination, and reality 
into the fabric of his story, and that, too, with the utmost ease and 
spontaneity, the transitions being so naturally effected as to escape 
notice. 

The diction is characterized by purity and propriety, simplicity 
and power, gracefulness and unction. There is a boldness and 
originality of diction and imagery that is truly refreshing. It 
reminds one, in some respects, of Browning. There is a due pro- 
portion of longer and shorter words, affording a pleasing gracefulness 
and a rhythmic cadence to the flow of words. A remarkable feature 
of the diction is the number and character of compound words, 
there being no fewer than one hundred and three in the poem, and 
their makeup is often startlingly original. 

The metrical structure is not only technically faultless, but it is so 
' contrived as tobeamost effective medium for the expression of thought 
and of delicate, rapidly changing and ofttimes passionate emotion. 
The meter has the regular, marching rhythm and stateliness of the 
iambic pentameter verse commonly employed in the great epics 
of modern times. Only a few irregularities occur. There are, 
in fact, only two lines in the whole poem of four hundred and ninety- 
two lines, which deviate from the regular meter, one being atetram- 
eter and the other a hexameter line. The stanza is composed 
of six lines without any variation and there are in all eighty-two 
stanzas, not one of which is dull or commonplace. The rhyme 
scheme is regular and highly perfected. 

When one reads this remarkable poem, whether from the critical 
or the appreciative point of view, he comes to the conclusion that 
the poets are not all dead and the making of high-class verse is not 
a lost art. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. F. BaARTHOLOMEW, 
Professor, English Literature and Philosophy, 
Augustana College. 
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There is no doubting the technical skill of Brookes More or the 
beauty of his diction. 
News anp Mercury, Plymouth, England. 


Myrtella, is a narrative poem of striking strength and beauty, 
which gives further proof that he should be ranked among the leading 
poets of the day.—Sacramento Bee. 


Brookes More, author of “The Beggar’s Vision,” ‘The Ring of 
Love” and several other volumes of poetry, has written a narrative 
poem, “Myrtella” (Cornhill Publishing Co.), a romance of ancient 
Greece. Mr. More builds his own classical legend around the myrtle 
tree which the ancients considered sacred to Venus, and likewise tells 
his story in rhythms and meters which are quite his own. For ex- 
ample, he introduces the principle of paragraphed periodic sentences, 
and adds to them, through iambic meters, a musical system of short- 
ening the lines toward a cadenced close of each stanzaed sentence. 
Mr. More has been an outstanding warrior in the crusade against the 
lack of form.and law frequently exploited by inferior poets in so-called 
free verse. And his own poetical experiments have commanded wide 
attention. The results are especially happy in ‘‘Myrtella,” a narrative 
poem which draws freely upon the treasures of mythology to envelop 
a story of human action in a halo of beauty.—Boston Herald. 

February 4, 1928 


This poem (Hero and Leander) is surely a splendid narration of the 
old story. Recently, I had opportunity in connection with my work 
with a class in WORLD LITERATURE to use the poem. I wish 
to express my congratulations on his splendid work in this not-over- 
worked field. 

H. L. Ripenovur, Head Dep’t of English, 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Ohio. 
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The sum of the matter is, that here (in the narrative poem, Myrtella) 
we have a beautiful tale told in a manner worthy of the theme, and the 
theme and the manner are original with Brookes More. This is a 
triumph that is worth while in the highest form of art.—Democrat- 
Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 


Myrtella, is the most exquisitely wrought narrative poem of modern 
times, and it compares favorably with classic narrative poems in 
English. Quite equal to the narrative excellence is the superb de- 
scription, ‘in which in the clear-cut representation of brilliant light 
and degrees of luminosity More has the skill of a Virgil or a Tennyson. 
The chaste simplicity of style is in the strictest harmony with the 
classic theme. The poem is a touchstone of poetic taste. 

; V. B. Raoprnicer (A.M., Ph.D., Harvard), 
Head of the Dep’t of English, 
Arcadia University, Nova Scotia. 


With originality and poetic insight Mr. More has created a poem 
of high merit. The vividness of his images and spontaneous flow of 
thought make an appeal to the intellect as well as to the senses. And 
because both the subject matter and the rhythmic pattern are cue 
nal, ‘“Myrtella” is of great interest to the lover of poetry. 

The author has introduced a number of well known legends for 
the development of the plot, but has in each case purified the original 
story. 

Although Mr. More believes that a poet should keep within the 
long-established laws of rhythm, he knows that this does not detract 
from freedom of expression. And in Myrtella he has created a pattern 
that is original and yet does not sin against the unchanging and funda- 
mental laws of rhythm.—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


As the myrtle tree was considered sacred to Venus, and as the story 
of this poem centers around that tree, there is a fitness in giving so 
much importance to Venus in this legend. But those who can stretch 
their imagination, can without much difficulty interpret the whole 
poem as an allegory too. Of the excellence of this work as a beautiful 
piece of art, of the originality of the poet brought to light in each 
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stanzaed sentence, of the exquisite workmanship of the whole poem 
with its surpassing literary excellence, and of the importance of 
Humanity as the fittest subject for Narrative poetry which the author 
so lucidly illustrates in this work, we cannot speak without quoting 
profusely from this masterpiece, which, however, space forbids. This 
is a work that is bound to live. — Review from “United India and Indian 
States,” Delhi, India. January 26, 1929. 


Your comic verse (Bootleg Charlie) reveals to me an entirely new 
side of your talent, although I could have guessed its existence, since 
I firmly believe that a sense of humor is a necessary accompaniment 
of genuine emotional intensity and appreciation of beauty. The 
effective handling of dialect, however, and the neatness of the comic 
effects show a skill and aptness all too rare in this difficult literary 
exercise — successful light verse being perhaps the rarest form in 
existence. 

As to “Myrtella,” I am extremely interested in the unusual and 
strikingly graceful form which you have evolved; the falling cadences 
are very lovely. It is most encouraging to find that there is still an 
American poet who not only chooses classical themes, but also presents 
them with the ease and sympathy which bespeak a true communion 
with the classic spirit. 

LIonEL STEVENSON, Dep’t of English, 
University of California. 


It is more than a bit interesting to discover what Mr. More can do 
in this field (humorous) that had been supposed foreign to his nature. 
Of its kind and in its class, it is as meritorious as his classical com- 
positions have been. In “Bootleg Charlie” he has created a character 
as vital as any in his more serious works.—Democrat-Chronicle, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Myrtella 


It is a serious and beautiful piece of work. Let me commend you 
highly in your endeavor to promote poetry of beauty and lasting 
value. 

MarGuERITE JENKINS, Professor of English, 
Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio. 
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The Lover’s Rosary — A Sonnet Sequence 


This sonnet sequence of fifty-nine sonnets is one of the very few 
correctly written sonnet sequences in the English language, especially 
one of the few composed in the classical Petrarchan form. It was 
originally published alone, but is now included as part of a larger book, 
entitled “The Ring of Love.” 


Charming poems, beautiful verses, very appealing and possessing 
an unmistakable charm. The hope for immortality for man’s soul 
is finely expressed. — New Haven Journal-Courier. 

1-5-1920. 


He calls the first thirty-one sonnets, ‘Pearls’ and the rest ‘“‘Ashes.”’ 
Why? We cannot answer the question ourselves, for the Ashes seem 
to be as precious as the Pearls. — The Expository Times, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 


In the fifty-nine sonnets which compose this sonnet sequence, the 
reader will find “the sorrow that is found in truth” expressed in a 
wide range of beautiful poetic symbols. — Jewelled expression of a 
great love is followed by pearl-studded wailing over the illusions of 
life. When a true poet weeps, there is wonderful music in the cry. 
— New York Christian Intelligencer. 

12-3-1919. 


Unique verse, replete with that wealth of philosophy naturally 
expected. The lines are perfectly turned. Each sonnet is connected 
with the other; so cleverly has the poet written, however, that each 
poem is a complete and distinct thought in itself. 

Divided in two parts, the first “Pearls,” and the second “Ashes,” 
it is decidedly well worth reading and a worthy addition to any library. 
— The Springfield Union. 

1-18-1920. 


Sonnets united in harmonious designs of inherent beauty. — Piits- 


burg Press. 
1-24-20. 
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The Lover’s Rosary 


There is a sweet, dignified, reverent spirit in all that is said of faith 
and love in these exquisite verses. — Cincinnati Herald and Presbyter. 
2-25-1920. 


Fifty-nine lovely sonnets. — Atlanta Journal. 
3-23-1920. 


One of the most delightful productions we have seen in a decade. 
It is a rare treat to find sonnets written in such a pleasingly fresh way. 
— The Columbus Journal. 

8-8-1920. 


He has divided these sonnets under the headings of ‘Pearls’ and 
“Ashes,” thereby giving expression to the mingling of radiant joy and 
love with the ashes of grief: revealing word painting in vivid tints and 
a fertile imagination. — Buffalo Courier. 

1-4-1920. 


A wealth of philosophy. — Richmond Times Dispatch. 
11-1-1918. 


Beautiful thoughts about love. — Cincinnati Times-Star. 
11-20-1918. 


As fine a sonnet sequence as has ever been written by an American 
poet. — Van Buren Press. 
11-22-1918. 


Poetry of that delicate, deft turn which marks the work of a true 
singer, — revealing the true work of a lover of song who can strike 
the silver chimes of poetry in tune with the heart; and the faultless 
technique is of itself the highest praise to the author as a poet. — Salt 
Lake Herald. 

11-9-1919, 


Love has varying and unsuspected depths which take an impassioned 
imagination to sound. Poets so usually lose themselves in emotion, 
but the sound reason of the poet of these sonnets presents an admirable 
balance. It carries a universality which makes the individual passion 
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The Lover’s Rosary 


all the more poignant — which from core to fringe has a warmth, a ~ 
glow, a poignancy in the symbols. — The Boston Transcript. 
9-10-1919. 


The book is divided into two parts. Love is the dominant theme, 
but there is an enveloping atmosphere of sadness, a hint of which is 
to be found perhaps in the dedication: “To the dear Inspiration 
Departed.” In the sonnets under the classification of “Pearls,” 
thoughtful tenderness is manifested; in those designated ‘Ashes’ 
there is a different strain of philosophy, with death and unsatisfied 
desire conspicuous in the theme. . . . — Salt Lake Desert News. 
12-20-1919. 


Quick and realistic fancy and the grace of a scholarly equipment 
in literature. — New York Catholic World. 
July, 1919. 


There is a sweet, dignified, reverent spirit in all that is said of faith 
and love, so that one feels that he has been in the enjoyment of an 
uplift as he finishes the reading of these exquisite verses. — Cincinnatt 
Herald and Presbyter. 

2-25-1920. 


Real artistic worth, — notably beautiful from both a subjective 
and objective standpoint. — Baltimore News. 
12-9-1918. 


This sonnet sequence presents in graphic lines the thoughts and the 
observations of one who catches the inner meaning of things, and who 
understands what lies back of that which to the careless man is com- 
monplace. — Concord Monitor. 
10-15-1918. 


In “Ashes” the poet deals with death and mystery and seems to 
throw off his disguise and become a modern philosopher. — In this 
part — he refers no more to “happy matins,”’ but deals most thril- 
lingly with the ‘dim antres of forgetfulness.” I was interested and 
felt a certain revival at “Pearls,” but ‘‘Ashes” stirred me deeply with 
its beauty. — The Chicago Daily News. 

3-5-1919. 
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The Lover’s Rosary 


“The Lover’s Rosary” is a sonnet sequence — love poems — that 
ranks among the great song sequences of love in our English tongue. 
Divided into “Pearls” and ‘Ashes’ it blends the splendid majesty 
and pessimism of Omar Khayyam with the jewelled expression of a 
great love. — Birmingham, Ala., Age Herald. 

2-26-1922. 


This book of fifty-nine sonnets is one of the most delightful and 
freshest productions of its kind we have seen in a decade. It is a rare 
treat to find one of the orthodox forms, such as sonnets, treated in 
such a pleasing fresh way. — Columbus, Ohio, Journal. 

8-8-1920. 


We find much to commend in Brookes More’s poetry. He is a 
thinker and a careful artist who does not drop into pedantry. He has 
here, indeed, set himself a task which to some will seem fantastically 
difficult — the fifty-nine sonnets are not only in strict Petrarchan 
mold, but are also linked on to one another by a system of final and 
initial rhymes. Yet under these restrictive conditions he advances 
with the ease of one to whom poetry is a natural language. — Studies, 
—A Quarterly Review, Dublin. 

June, 1920. 
The Beggar’s Vision 


“The Beggar’s Vision” is a book of narrative poems, all of which 
are united in thought in such a way as to constitute a single philo- 
sophical motive. It is a very handsome book, illustrated with very 
beautiful photogravures. 

Printed on extra, superb Strathmore Book Paper, and beautifully 
and durably bound in Kraft-Leather. 


Your volumes of poetry present such a rich variety of metrical 
effects, and which cannot fail to interest a reader who cares for the 
technique of verse. You have accomplished difficult feats in rhyme 
and stanza building, without losing sight of poetic imagery and sincerity 
of feelings. 

Harvard University, (Proressor) Briss Perry. 
September 7, 1924. 
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The Beggar’s Vision 


If you are a lover of Poe, Gray, Omar Khayyam, with their splendid 
majesty, their pessimistic doubts, their search for the why, their griefs 
for things that are, you will appreciate “The Beggar’s Vision.” — 
Richmond, Virginia, Journal of Education. 

March 38, 1922. 


Those familiar with the work of Brookes More, will gain a deeper 
impression than ever of his poetic ability by reading “The Beggar’s 
Vision.” At first reading it appears not to present the close con- 
tinuity of idea, or the steady emotional crescendo of his fine sonnet 
sequence, “The Lover’s Rosary,” but closer study reveals a similar 
unity of purpose. 

Mr. More has considerable of the mystic about him, and his poetry 

‘is notable especially for its non-materialistic significance; although 
it has not the vague abstraction that belongs to the strictly spiritual 
realm, from which it is more or less detached, and disregards wholly 
vulgar and commonplace values. It is nevertheless thoroughly 
human. 

He sees and feels beauty everywhere in nature, and death holds no 
horror for him. — The Baltimore News, Warren Wilmer Brown. 
12-3-1921. 


Talk about poetry! It has been many a year since I have gotten 
hold of a book that has given me such keen delight as this. 

He has vision and imagination. My wife invited some literary folk 
to our house, and offered them a lap lunch if they would listen to her 
husband talk on Browning. After my talk on that poet I called 
attention to Brookes More’s book. I read “The Beggar’s Vision’ 
and bits from his other poems. The literary ladies were so pleased 
they called “More, More.” 

Tonight, it is raining, wife and children are in bed; I am alone in 
my study and turn to read for the dozenth time, ‘““The Beggar’s Vision.” 
T have enjoyed it as much, if not more than I did the first time. — The 
Alabama Baptist, Birmingham, Alabama. 

1-19-1922. 


“The Beggar’s Vision” is a cycle of seven narrative poems 
. . all of them touched with the authentic fire of poetry and 
the fine frenzy of a true maker of dreams. 
Brotuer Lzo, in ‘‘Columbia.” 


May, 1929. 
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The Beggar’s Vision 


Sufficiently beautiful in structure and felicitous phrase to attract 
attention, the mystical significance of the poems which make up this 
volume adds an element of deep significance to their substance. — 

Famous mythologies from pagan and Christian sources have con- 
tributed to these narrative poems. 

The opening narrative, “The Beggar’s Vision,” a symbolical poem 
of a singular wistful beauty, suggests the fertile fruits which may result 
from humanity’s aspirations —from effort to overcome failure. It 
has the beauty of man’s efforts and the pathos, which still remains 
beauty, of his failure. ‘The Last of Lost Eden” has a singing musical 
quality. The Christian tradition upon which it is founded serves 
the purpose of symbolical meaning, and serves as a frame for an 
exquisite and colorful lyric. ‘Orpheus and Eurydice” is most lovely. 
Here the author reaches prophecies of exaltation; and visualizes 
. humanity attaining to the Golden Age; and a return to a perfection 
of lost happiness. ‘The Land of Light,” the last of the poems, 
completes the symbolical purpose of the book. 

The volume constitutes a notable contribution to present day 
literature. — The Union, Manchester, N. H. 

12-19-1921. 


At times one senses in his poetry a rhythm that closely resembles 
Gray’s immortal Elegy; and again there is the voluptuous beauty of 
Keats combined with a haunting sense of the mystery of Poe and the 
purpose of a Coleridge. 

There is more than mere beauty of expression in his work. He brings 
with him idealism, and a great faith in the beauty of nature and the 
good of mankind. 

His poetry may well be read for the sheer sensuous beauty of the 
lines and the vividness of the pictures alone. 

Most beautiful, I think, is, “Orpheus and Eurydice.” There we 
feel the full force of More’s style. It is as beautiful, as colorful, as 
delicately woven, as exquisitely blended as some rare piece of oriental 
tapestry —it has a plaintive melody inexpressibly sad and haunting. 
— The Jewish World — Philadelphia. 

Tuesday, January 31, 1922. 
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The Beggar’s Vision 


“The Beggar’s Vision,” a book of pronounced merit, bold in imagery, 
pungent in didactive motives, and beautiful in form. — The Pres- 
byterian Standard. 

12-12-1921. 


A beautiful book entitled “The Beggar’s Vision’ has been read 
many times over. Itis really aremarkable book. There is philosophy 
of a right, helpful sort in the first poem in it (from which the book 
derives its title) and a message to the age in his prophetic “Land of 
Light.” 

The poem “Orpheus and Eurydice” is a complete entity, its story, 
lesson and message finely wrought. — Montreal Family Herald and 
Weekly Star. 

2-20-1924. 


“The Beggar’s Vision” is a book of poems such as makes its way 
into the literary limelight only rarely — once in a number of years 
at least. 

The title poem, “The Beggar’s Vision,” is a work of mystic beauty — 
indeed the keynote of the seven poems in this book is mysticism — 
yet, with it all, there is a depth of understanding, an artistic sympathy 
that holds attention — they all hold that wistful, appealing quality 
that is the great part of art. — The San Francisco Wasp. 

11-12-1921. ; 

Sweet Maggie McGee 


“Songs of a Red Cross Nurse” is a book of poems that shows an 
entirely different phase of Brookes More’s character than could be 
imagined from a reading of his other works, which, as a whole, are so 
serious, and permeated with so much beauty that the reader is hardly 
prepared, or ready, for the enjoyment of a series of the most rollicking 
and best constructed humorous narrative poems to be found in the 
language. But the shock is certainly pleasant, enjoyable, and gives 
the reader an added zest. Indeed his humour and his pathos are both 
enhanced by means of this great contrast. 

Combining breezy narrative, perfect artistic construction and 
graceful touches of humour. — Trenton Times-Advertiser. 

1-19-1919. 
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Sweet Maggie McGee 


We recently printed an article in which we discussed the poetical 
ability of Mr. Brookes More, setting forth his many delights as a poet 
and speaking especially of his remarkable versatility and his unfailing 
grace and skill. We now have before us another of his books, 
entitled “Sweet Maggie McGee.” We must begin with a word 
regarding the beautiful printing of the volume, its admirable 
paper, and the especially charming illustrations that adorn it. 
It is a fine piece of publishing. But the text is worth all its delightful 
setting. The title poem, “Sweet Maggie McGee,” is a rollicking 
story of a soldier boy and his loves, told with a swing that is quite 
fascinating. This is followed by a dozen other poems of the war, 
and most of them are narrative poems. Mr. More is especially happy 
in his long narrative poems. He always has a real tale to tell, and he 
knows how to tell it in such a spirited fashion that the reader cannot 
lay down the book. The concluding portion of the volume contains 
a translation of the first book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Mr. More 
has since translated other books, and the work is done with the touch 
of a master of blank verse and with a keen appreciation of the wonderful 
tales. All lovers of Ovid are in debt to Mr. More, and will rejoice 
in his clear, straightforward, and truly poetical verse. — Amos R. 
Wells, in The Christian Endeavor World. 

6-25-1925. 


Those who expect the unexpected will be rewarded in this book 
of charmingly unusual war poems, filled with the spirit of old Ireland, 
which is never one of weepings and lamentations; but way down under- 
neath is the heart-beat of the great conflict. — The Pittsburg Post. 
2-1-1919. 


Of the many books of verse written during the war none is more 
delightful than the “Songs of a Red Cross Nurse” [Sweet Maggie 
McGee”’]. — Birmingham Age Herald. 

2-16-1919. 


Several ballads, all of which will be read with interest for their fine 
spirit. — Columbus Dispatch. 
1-11-1920. 
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Sweet Maggie McGee 


Full of anecdotes and stirring flights of poetry, the author has a 
strangely attractive way of dealing with his topics. 

The hero of these songs of war is Phelim O’Toole, the young Irish 
soldier of the big heart who is as brave as he is devoted to the fair sex. 
— Salt Lake Herald. 

11-16-1919. 


Humorous to a degree. — Troy Record. 
1-26-1920. 


Several long, swinging narratives, striking in their force and elec- 
tricity. — The Brooklyn Eagle. 
6-28-1919. 


The verses in this really attractive collection are in good, rollicking 
Trish dialect, and are witty, pointed and pleasing. It is a unique and 
fetching bunch of humorous poetry. — Los Angeles Examiner. 
1-4-1920. 


“Songs of a Red Cross Nurse” [“Sweet Maggie McGee”] portray 
experiences — some heartrending, many pathetic, and quite a number 
of rollicking humour. They picture war as it actually is, and the 
collection makes an unusual but decidedly interesting contribution to 
war literature. — Wilmington Every Evening. 

3-22-1919. 


The hero of the poems, Phelim O’Toole, is entirely human and lov- 
able, and it is his experiences that show the happiness, the glory and 
the sadness that came to all men who took part in the great struggle. 
— Cincinnati Times Star. 

2-4-1919. 


In this book is shown an entirely different side of his poetic gifts, 
yet one which in spite of the apparent lightness and humor, has a 
serious purpose beneath in revealing the broad significance of experience 
in the war. There are tales of heroism and devotion which grip the 
interest. Of the four shorter poems the extraordinary conception 
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Sweet Maggie McGee 


of the “Call of the Crows,” and its technical subtleties, should be noted. ~ 
‘The idea of the souls of the slain in the Battle of the Marne being 
embodied in the “‘call of the garrulous crows” has a weird and arresting 
effect. In substance and metrical cunning the poem has the effect 
of Poe. — The Boston Transcript. 

9-10-1919. 


Some of them uproariously funny, and some tragic. — Portland 
Oregonian. 
12-22-1918. 


Inspiring rhymes, with a good soldier-like swing. He is a man who 
can tell a good story in verse, and who can make the blood in our veins 
accelerate its pace as we read. — Concord Monitor. 

1-31-1919. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses —in English Blank Verse 


Your books of the ‘‘“Metamorphoses” represent a genuine service 
to scholarship as well as to poetry. I constantly realize, too, in 
teaching the Elizabethans, how large a part Ovid played in furnishing 
with vivid pictures the mind of Shakespeare and his fellows. 

KatTHarine Lex BATEs. 
Department of English Literature, 
Wellesley College. 


Beautiful tales by Ovid, translated into smooth-flowing English 
verse. — American Globe, Los Angeles. 
August, 1922. 


Ovid, who was contemporary with Christ, has had many translators, 
but none of them have succeeded, we say it with conviction, in trans- 
ferring the poetic feeling as well as the thought from Latin to English 
as well as Brookes More. — The St. Louis Christian-Evangelist. 


Indeed successful as a narrative poet, he has put these classic Latin 
verses into a stream of English that is easily readable and understand- 
able. — Buffalo Commercial. 

7-1-1922. 
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Ovid’s Metamorphoses — in English Blank Verse 


Only a true poet can do justice to another poet of a different age 
and a different language, and Brookes More has caught and preserved 
the grand conception of Ovid’s work. — Kansas City Star. 

2-24-1923. 


“What is excellent, as God lives, is permanent,” said Emerson. 
So with Ovid, Keith Preston says the translation is excellent. A good 
Ovid is like rare old port in these days. — Chicago Datly News. 
2-14-1923. 


Mr. More is a poet of rare attainments; as his “Beggar’s Vision” 
gave ample evidence. To the monumental work of his translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses he has brought all the resources of his 
scholarship and all the joy of his poetical spirit. — Boston Herald. 
1-27-1923. 


Most delightfully translated, this English version catches admirably 
the spirit of the Roman poet. The verse rings with the thrill of the 
loves and hates of the gods and goddesses adored by the Romans of 
old. — Syracuse, N. Y., Standard. 
9-17-1922. 


The translator carries into his work the brilliant imagination, the 
unparalleled felicity of expression and the matchless fluency of the 
classic poet. — The Troy Sunday Budget. 

June 25, 1922. 


He has the sweep of the old classics perfectly in hand when he uses 
English verse, and he keeps the spirit of the verse — there is a definite 
character and personality in his lines of the classic, not the modern 
sort. — St. Louis Star. 

8-20-1922. 


He has the faculty of producing smooth-flowing English blank verse, 
something that is the acid test of the writer of poetry. — Rochester 
Chronicle-Democrat. 

8-20-1922. 


Brookes More possesses the poet-gift of imagination coupled with 
a grasp of philosophies. — The Boston Traveler. 
5-3-1922. 
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Ovid’s Metamorphoses —in English Blank Verse 


His translation while modern in phraseology, retains the spirit of 
the original admirably, and throughout there is discernible com- 
prehension of the fancy of the great Augustan poet, and of ability 
to follow him in his imaginative soaring. — Baltimore News. 

1-14-1923. 


My. More is a writer of English narrative poetry, and has done this 
work [Ovid] with exceeding skill. — The Lookout, Cincinnati. 
10-8-1922. 


In all his work he is melodious, accurate, and genuinely poetic. 
He has a rare gift of phrasing, and his choice of words is unfailingly 
apt. — Christian Endeavor World. 

9-21-1922. 


What first-rate fairy stories they are! The style of Mr. Mote’s 
verse is so close to the original as to wake old associations. — Lexington 
Herald. 


The same elegance of diction appears in the English as in the original; 
the same careful choice of words, and the same effect of spontaneity. 
The task has not been light, but that it has been lovingly performed is 
apparent. A scholarly piece of work, but free from all traces of pedan- 
try. Mr. More’s translation is to be commended to all who love the 
most wonderful poetical raconteur of his time. To educators it should 
have a very special appeal because of its brilliant veracity. — The 
Boston Christian Science Monitor. 

10-21-1922. 


Translated with matchless fluency and the choicest poetic diction, 
Ovid has found a champion in Brookes More. — Zion’s Herald, Boston. 
8-1-1923. 


Ovid is considered the best writer of short stories that ever lived, 
and this translation is done by a man who is himself a writer of charm- 
ing narrative verse. — Woman’s Missionary Friend, Boston. 

October, 1922. 
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Ovid’s Metamorphoses — in English Blank Verse 


Brookes More, who will be remembered by lovers of fine exalted 
verse for his “The Beggar’s Vision,” has placed the poetic world again 
under obligations by an English blank verse translation of Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses” — he has caught the very spirit of these epic lines. 
— Cincinnati Times-Star. 
8-11-1922. 


Done into smooth-flowing English blank verse by one already 
famed as a poet. — The Boston Globe. 
7-22-1922. 


The blank verse is exceptionally mellifluous.— The Pitsburg 
Gazette. 
7-23-1922. 


Brookes More is a cunning craftsman, possessed of an emotional 
capacity to do Ovid justice. If some of us could only have been 
introduced to the Latin authors by translations like this, and to the 
Greeks by Sir Gilbert Murray’s rendering of Euripides, what a different 
approach we should have made to Literature! — Toronto Saturday 
Night. 

July, 1922. 


A translation such as this makes apparent the debt of the modern 
world of letters to the ancient world of letters. — The Pittsburg Gazette 
Times. 

7-31-1922. 


This beautiful translation, made by a man already famous as a 
narrative poet, should appeal to all lovers of the classics. — The 
Canadian Congregationalist. 

Toronto, 8-2-1922. 


The author has entered into the spirit of the classics, and given 
[this version] a felicitous interpretation in smooth-flowing lines that 
capture the reader’s fancy and keep him reading on. — Montreal 
Witness and Canadian Homestead, 

7-12-1922. 
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Ovid's Metamorphoses —in English Blank Verse 


It is arare treat to have the rare old stories of Ovid done into poetry 
as smooth and flowing as that which Mr. More gives to us. — The 
Cincinnati Herald and Presbyter. 

July, 1922. 


He has retained the dignity of early poetry in his translation and 
imparted the keener flavor of the modern trend as well. He sweeps 
along with a fine majesty. — Portland Oregonian. 

7-2-1922. 


He has brought to the task a natural appreciation and kinship with 
the older poet that bids fair to make the work one of the outstanding 
events of the present century in literary circles. — Waterbury American. 
4-11-1922. 


He has in a very exceptional way seized the spirit of the Meta- 
morphoses so that it breathes throughout his verse. It is unusually 
good. It can be recommended as steering clear of Latin idioms on 
the one hand, and of undue license on the other. — The Richmond 
News Leader. 

7-18-1922, 


Ovid in beautiful English. — Trenton, N. J., Times. 
7-9-1922. 


This is a splendid translation in blank verse of one of the most 
famous of the Roman poets. — The Troy Times. 
6-30-1922. 
The Ring of Love 


An amazing collection of love verses; the book is almost a text on 
prosody, for included are such forms as the sestina, the doubled 
villanelle, the pantoum and the rondeau. — Detroit News. 

2-24-1924, 


It is perhaps the first time that such a work, presenting one of each 
important form used in poetry and all by one author, has ever been 
done. — Kansas City Star. 

3-8-1924, 
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The Ring of Love 
All lovers of poetry will appreciate this work. — San Francisco 
Bulletin. 
2-16-1923. 


[Using this book as an example] the young and perfectly free poet 
may be surprised to find that there are so many perfectly usable forms 
of verse as to give him something of freedom within the straitjacket 
of rhyme. It is a handsome book, well printed and well bound. — 
Chicago Tribune. 

3-1-1924. 


In “The Ring of Love,” which is a lyric sequence, he has used many 
of the most difficult, and at the same time the most beautiful forms 
that have been given by the masters of our language. 

There is splendid work in ‘The Lover’s Rosary,’”’ which concludes 
the book. All lovers of poetry will appreciate this work. — San 
Francisco Bulletin. 

2-16-1923. 


In “The Ring of Love” we have quite another aspect of Mr. More’s 
poetry. The collection of poems falling under this heading fill a 
_ quarter of the book and are further entitled “A Lyric Sequence.” 


The next section is termed ‘Patterns for Poets” and gives original 
samples of almost every form of verse known, from the Triolet and 
Sonnet to the intricate Sestina and Pantoum. Regarded as samples of 


structure they are most illuminating. . . . To the writer who wishes 
to experiment in all kinds of verse forms this section should be a useful 
guide. 


The last part of the volume is devoted to “The Lover’s Rosary,” 
which is a sonnet sequence with an original connecting link. The final 
rhyme of each sextet is used again as the first rhyme of the next octet. 
Some of the sonnets are striking. No. XLI gives a vivid picture of 
the anchorite in his cell . . . “His life is death before his flesh has 
died.” 

The publishers have spared no pains to make these volumes beautiful 
to handle and to look upon, and the two illustrators have added their 
quota to the general artistry. The Poetry Reviéw of London, England, 
May-June, 1926. 
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